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Unprecedented tn Concert Abunals 


June 15, 1954 — First Announcement of Debut 

Tour to Open Sept. 21, 1954. 

Entire Tour — 33 dates — completely sold out! 
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2nd American Tour, 1955-56 
Limited Availabilities 
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4 (Headline) nerves 
@ ‘ "The singing of children is one of life's sweetes: the or 
sounds. Last night some 2700 souls were treatec Ts 


to just about the loveliest children's sounds they'c the bad 
ever heard. They were so appealing they made a B abc 
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F h : iz : yf ou want to cry with joy. , ms - ; 
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(Headline) Robin ¢ 

“Completely captivated its audience by the her a 
charm, freshness and spontaneity of its perform- aes 
ance. The Obernkirchen Choir has high musical forman 
merit. Its singing is beautifully in tune, a virtue y 
not always found among choral groups. Ensemble 


is precise; pronunciation almost flawless. The audi- In th 


T ence received the program with enthusiasm and oe 
Ss O L D = Oo U called for more." ard Tur 
e NEW YORK TIMES, Sept. 24, 1954 ance he 


coulk 
"The choir enraptured an audience that spared Tw. " : 
Ttrtrrirtittitttttttt errr rssrasisiiistossetststteEETeTTTSTtSehelheefhefefeeefer no effort i in offering up frequent gales of ap lause. than I 
The Obernkirchen children are masters in the dis- or 
pensation of charm." i on 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Sept. 24, 1954 ieee 








On 10 days notice—10 year box office a hes 
record broken in Washington, D. C. “CHILDREN PUT CHARM INTO SONG” impact 
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"This was singing at its purest, and angelic would debut pe 

seem to be the right word for it. They made a were he 

retty picture — and how they sang! The voices Hall (s 

: : k ; wee By sweetly. The rhythms were firm and flex- — 

These “Angels in Pigtails" are arousing the ible. Tender melodies of Schubert and Schumann le 
eae : én : and Mozart came from these young throats like Warren 

unparalleled recognition of national television, radio, sunshine.” i Glen 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM, Sept. 24, 1954 De Pa 
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“OBERNKIRCHEN KIDS MADE A CONQUEST” Pr enes 


raust 


newsreels, magazines, newspapers, movie shorts and 


syndicated features. 








(Headline) with ca 

"There may be choruses of equal talent at Con- sionally 

satis Ta ataas . aan -| stitution Hall this season, but none that will come frech id 
anywhere near matching the freshness and charm a peasa 

COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. of the Obernkirchen Children's Choir which sang bal -oge 

there last night. They had merely to walk on the eed 

113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. stage and the audience was theirs. They proceeded Buiter 

to make the capture complete with their gentle, her com 

Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Angel Records heart-warming and thoroughly musicianly singing. gained 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DAILY NEWS, Sept. 23 22, 1954 aclell 1 
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San Francisco 

7 EW artists, new operas, and a 

new regime are making San 

Francisco’s 32nd annual opera 
season exceptionally newsworthy. In 
the four performances given prior to 
press time, two singers were heard 
for the first time in America; nine 
more for the first time with the San 
Francisco Opera; and a new stage 
director and conductor had also made 
bids for favor. 

The season opened on Sept. 17 with 
“Rigoletto”. Ticket prices were dou- 
bled by the management and quad- 
rupled by some scalpers, so that some 
paid as high as $37.50 for an orches- 
tra seat. For this opening perform- 
ance. Kurt Herbert Adler had en- 
gaged Mado Robin to make her Amer- 
ican debut as Gilda. Some extenu- 
atin circumstances beyond first-night 
nerves could have been offered for 
the fact that her voice, as employed 
on this occasion, sounded thin and 
white. But one could hardly forgive 
the bad taste of her interpolation of 
a B above high C in the “Caro nome” 
finale. By contrast, the mellifluous- 
voiced male members of the cast made 
her singing sound diminutive. (It is 
true that the soprano’s work improved 
as the opera progressed, and Miss 
Robin did much to redeem herself, in 
her second appearance, by singing an 
excellent Mad Scene in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”. Details of that per- 
formance will appear in next issue.) 


Male Contingent Excels 


In the initial “Rigoletto”, the glori- 
ous and suave singing of Leonard 
oe in the title role and of Rich- 
ard Tucker (making his first appear- 
ance here) as the Duke was all that 
could have been asked for. Mr. 
Tucker sang much more beautifully 
than I had ever heard him at the 
Metropolitan, and acted well. Clara- 
mae Turner made a splendid Madda- 
lena, and Nicola Moscona was in par- 
ticularly good voice as Sparafucile. 
The beautiful bass tones and dramatic 
impact with which young Carl Pa- 
lanzi delivered the role of Monterone, 
made his an outstandingly impressive 
debut performance. Other good voices 
were hieard in minor roles: Marilynn 
Hall (soprano winner of the Merola 
Scholarship Award) as Countess 
Ceprano drew more attention to that 
character than is usual, and Elinor 
Warren revealed splendid vocal work 
as (siovanna. Colin Harvey, Alessio 
De Paolis, George Cehanovsky, and 
Sharon Currier completed the cast 
admirably. 

Fausto Cleva conducted the score 
with care and musical import. Occa- 
sionally the orchestral volume was ex- 
cessive. Carlo Piccinato put some 
fre sh ideas into the staging, including 
a peasant ballet episode added to the 
bal room dancing of the first scene. 

he following night brought Licia 
All anese in the title role of “Madama 
Butterfly”. With all the artifice at 
her command and effective singing, she 
gained a personal triumph. Rosalind 
Nadell made her debut with the com- 
pany as Suzuki, giving extraordi- 
narily sympathetic support. Giacinto 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


Debuts of several new artists 


add interest to opening of 32nd season 


By Marsory M. Fisuer 





Rosanna Carteri, who sang Mimi 
n “La Bohéme” 


Prandelli also bowed to this city as 
Pinkerton. He had the good looks 
and the vocal virility to sustain the 
assignment. While he never offended 
the ear, he did not charm it with 
musical finesse, nor prove himself a 
very expressive actor. Neither did 
Ralph Herbert, the Sharpless, excel 
in these characteristics. 

Karl Kritz conducted as a fine ac- 
companist, with complete deference to 
the singers. Among the latter were 
also Messrs. De Paolis, Palangi, 
Désiré Ligeti, Cehanovsky, Harvey, 
and Marilynn Hall. The first act 
was badly staged. Excessively ornate 
in décor and costumes, and with an 
ensemble that cluttered up the scene 
more than it enhanced it, the visual 
results were messy. But the other 


two acts came off pleasingly, thanks 
to the resourceful singers and Mr 
Piccinato. 

The best performance so far has 
been “La Bohéme”, which opened the 
Sunday matinee series, with too many 
empty seats. The debut of Rosanna 
Carteri as Mimi was really sensa- 
tional. Tall, dark, and beautiful in 
face and figure, she reminded some 
listeners of a young Muzio. Her so- 
prano voice proved rich, free, and 
voluminous, and wondrously expres- 
sive, musically and emotionally. Only 
in its topmost notes did the voice lose 
warmth and verge toward shrillness. 
Miss Carteri proved a most capable 
actress, moving beautifully and pro- 
jecting emotional values as surely as 
she did the musical ones. Jan Peerce 
was in uncommonly beautiful voice, 
and his Rodolfo took on vivid, lover- 
like characteristics. 

Frank Guarrera, George Cehanov- 
sky and Nicola Moscona were in fine 
fettle as Mr. Peerce’s associates, as 
was Salvatore Baccaloni in the char- 
acter roles. There was a new and 
interesting, vividly-costumed Musetta 
in Franca Duval. 

This opera marked Paul Hager’s 
first stage direction in this country, 
and aroused eager interest in his work 
that is to follow. His Café Momus 
scene was the best we have encoun- 
tered. It became a group of human 
beings going about having a good 
time in their own ways—not a mob 
scene that overcrowded the stage and 
spoiled the pattern. (His use of 
»blique lighting created interesting ef- 
fects also in the garret scenes, even 
if Musetta did virtually sing her 
prayer in the dark.) Leo Mueller 


Metropolitan Adds Thirteen Singers, 
Two Conductors to 1954-55 Roster 


HE Metropolitan Opera has en- 
gaged thirteen new singers and 

two conductors for the coming 
season, it was announced on Sept. 22 
by Rudolf Bing, general manager. 
Four of the singers are Americans— 
Laurel Hurley, soprano; Calvin 
Marsh, baritone; Louis Sgarro and 
Giorgio Tozzi, basses—and another, 
Ralph Herbert, baritone, is Viennese 
by birth but a citizen of this country. 
The other new vocalists are: Chris- 
tel Goltz, a leading dramatic soprano 
of the Vienna State Opera; Renata 
Tebaldi, prominent _ soprano, 
who has sung with the San Francisco 
Opera; Shakeh Vertenissian, soprano, 
born in Armenia, who studied at the 
Peabody Conservatory and with Rosa 
Ponselle, and won an audition with 
the Baltimore Civic Opera; Giulietta 
Simionato, well-known Italian mezzo- 
soprano, who has appeared with the San 
Francisco forces; Giuseppe Campora, 
voung Italian tenor, who has sung at 
La Scala; Bernd Aldenhoff, German 
tenor, heard at Bayreuth and else- 
where; Otto Edelmann, a leading 


Viennese baritone; and Kurt Boehme, 
European bass, well-known at Salz 
burg. 

The new conductors are Rudolf 
Kempe, music director of the opera 
in Munich since 1952, who has ap- 
peared in guest engagements in Lon- 
don, Vienna, Barcelona and other 
cities ; and Dimitri Mitropoulos, musi- 
cal director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, who has ap- 
peared in recent seasons at the Flor- 
ence May Festival and at La Scala 
in Milan. 

Six artists returning to the Metro- 
politan after an absence of a season or 
longer are: Delia Rigal, soprano; 
Mario Del Monaco, Hans Hopf, and 
Giacinto Prandelli, tenors; Walter 
Cassel and Paul Schoeffler, baritones. 

Singers on last season’s roster who 
are not appearing rm season include: 
Irmgard Seefried, Genevieve Warner, 
and Ljuba Welitch, sopranos; Fedora 
Barbieri, contralto; Jussi Bjoerling 
and Gino Penno, tenors; Renato Ca 
pecchi, Ferdinand Frantz, Mack Har 

(Continued on page 12) 
















Elinor Warren as Giovanna, Mado 
Robin as Gilda, and Richard 
Tucker as the Duke in 'Rigoletto” 


conducted wit 
results 

“La Forza del Destu 
another new soprano t mpan 

Carla Martinis. While she got oft 
to a bad start (due in part to ar 
unbecoming wig and costume in the 
first scene), by the time the third an 
fourth acts came along, she was sing 
ing superbly. At its best, the voice 
seemed like pure gold, and she phrased 
exquisitely. Mr. Warren was excep 
tional as Don Carlo, musically, v« 
cally, and pico ically. But Mr 
Tucker was less gratifying as Don 
Alvaro than he had been as the Duke 
His singing became too emotional and 
broke the musical line; at times it 
straved from pitch under pressure 
Cesare Siepi’s beautiful bass voice 
was heard for the first time here in 
the role of Padre Guardiano. One 
could have wished at times for more 
variety of tone and more dramatic 
characterization. Mr. Baccaloni en 
livened the monastery scenes, whicl 
were run one after the other. (Why 
the management transposed the s¢ 
quence of the military camp scene and 
the first cloister scene, unless to con 
serve time and energy of stage hands 
is hard to comprehend, since the en 
tire opera was given without a cut.) 


ne ¢ 


In “La Forza”, whe - the episodes 
are rather disjointed, changes of thi 
sort do not matter — ae But 


one did wish for a few cuts. Clara 
mae Turner was excellent as Prezio 
silla. Elinor Warren made a fine ay 
pearance and did impressive singing 
in the brief part of Curra. Messrs 
De Paolis, Palangi and Winther An 
dersen were unusually impressive in 
brief assignments 

allet and chorus made effective 


contributions to the performance 
William Christensen’s choreography 
for the “Rat-a-plan” chorus was de 


lightful Fausto Cleva dragged 
tempos a bit too much in many places 


but otherwise there was nothing t 
complain about, in so far as the cor 
lucting went. Mr. Piccinato’s stagit 


was satisfactory in most instances 


Cesare Siepi as Guardiano and 
Carla Martinis as Leonora in 
“La Forza del Destino" 






















































Orchestras in Five Cities List 
Novelties for 1954-55 Season 


Boston Symphony 
To Introduce Markevitch 


Boston.— The Boston Symphony 
opens its 74th season on Oct. 6 under 
the baton of Charles Munch, return- 
ing from a vacation in France to be- 
gin his sixth season with these 
forces. Guest conductors will include 
Guido Cantelli, Pierre Monteux, and 
Igor Markevitch. Mr. Markevitch, 
one of the prominent conductors in 
France and also well known as a 
composer, will make his United States 
debut in March. 

The season, extending through 
April 30, will offer five series of 69 
concerts in Boston and Cambridge, 
also six rehearsals open to the public. 
There will be series in New York, 
Brooklyn, Washington and _ Provi- 
dence. A tour opening Oct. 18 will in- 
clude Columbus, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
East Lansing, Kalamazoo, and Nor- 
thampton, Mass. Other cities to be 
visited are New Haven (twice), New- 
ark, Hartford, New London, Phila- 
delphia, and New Brunswick. 

Choral works to be presented in- 
clude Verdi’s “Requiem” (first per- 
formance by this orchestra), Debussy’s 
“The Blessed Damozel’”, Bach’s Mass 
in B minor, and a repetition of Ber- 
lioz’s “The Damnation of Faust”. 

Soloists for the season will be, in 
addition to the singers engaged for 
the choral works: Joseph Fuchs, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Joseph Szigeti, 
Roman Totenberg, and Isaac Stern, 
violinists; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Robert Casadesus, Vera Franceschi, 
Leon Fleisher, Claudio Arrau, and 
Gary Graffman, pianists; Irmgard 
Seefried, Leontyne Price, Margaret 
Harshaw, and Victoria de los An- 
geles, sopranos. 


Ormandy Forces 
Plan Bach Cycle 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, 
following its successful Brahms and 
Beethoven cycles in recent years, will 
include in its 55th season, opening 
Oct. 8, a five-concert Bach series. 
This will culminate with the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion”, sung by the Temple 
University choirs. Instrumental so- 
loists for the Bach cycle include Agi 
Jambor, pianist; Virgil Fox, organist; 
and Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord- 
ist; and the following members of the 
orchestra: Jacob Krachmalnick, con- 
certmaster ; David Madison, first vio- 
linist; William Kincaid and Robert 
Cole, flutists; and John de Lancie, 
oboist. 

The season will comprise the usual 
28 pairs of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening concerts, ten Monday 
evening events, four Student Concerts, 
and five Saturday morning Children’s 
Concerts. 

In addition to Mr. Ormandy, who 
will conduct a majority of the con- 
certs, guests to appear are Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent and Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Brazilian composer, the latter present- 
ing the world premiere of his Sinfonia 
No. 8 and his new Harp Concerto, 
with Nicanor Zabaleta as soloist. A 
third guest conductor will be an- 
nounced, later. ’ 

Soloists’ for the season include the 
pianists Rudolf Serkin, Solomon, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Eugene Isto- 
min, Maryan Filar, and Edwin Laszlo; 


violinists Nathan Milstein, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Anshel Brusilow, Jeanne 


Mitchell, and Toshiyo Eto. 

Other special features are a con- 
cert performance of “Hansel and 
Gretel”, at Christmas Time; Mahler’s 
“Das Lied von der Erde”; and a con- 


cert staging of Richard Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier” under the Emma Feld- 
man management. ’ 

The orchestra will again present ten 
concerts in New York, eight in Wash- 
ington, six in Baltimore, six each 
at the Worcester and Ann Arbor Fes- 
tivals, and one or two programs in 
a number of other cities. A_midwinter 
tour of several communities in the 
South is also scheduled. 


Cleveland Orchestra 
Announces 37th Series 


CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Or- 
chestra has announced new works for 
its 37th season, of 24 weeks, which 
opens on the evenings of Oct. 7 and 
9 at Severance Hall. George Szell 
will be the musical director and con- 
ductor for his ninth season. Rudolph 
Ringwall, associate conductor, having 
passed his quarter-century mark with 
the orchestra, will lead two pairs of 
concerts, besides a series of Twi- 
light Concerts on Sundays, and the 
34 children’s programs. Guest con- 
ductors will include Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Ferenc Fricsay, and Max Ru- 
dolf. 

The Cleveland Orchestra Chorus of 
250 singers will again be trained by 
Russell Gee and Robert Stofer, and 
will participate in Brahms’s “Requi- 
em”, with Frances Yeend and Mack 
Harrell as soloists, in the season’s 
final concert, on April 28 and 30. A 
group of the women choristers will 
appear in the Debussy “Nocturnes 
and in the first local hearing of 
Vaughan Williams’s “Sinfonia Ant- 
arctica”, on Dec. 9 and 11, under Mr. 
Stokowski. 

Mr. Szell continues his practice of 
presenting rarely heard works of 
Mozart, and several of that compos- 
er’s piano concertos will be given 
performances by Robert Casadesus, 
Clifford Curzon, and Paul Badura- 
Skoda. Artur Rubinstein will appear 
in two special concerts on Thursday 
evenings, outside the subscription. 

Other first hearings in Cleveland 
will be: “Fantasia” by Richard Co- 
gan; “Offrande 4 une Hombre” by 
Henri Barraud; “Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune No. 3” by Henry Cowell; 
“Chamber Music No. 4” by Hinde- 
mith; Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, Op. 37, by Robert Casadesus ; 
Symphony by Henri  Dutilleux; 
“Apollon Musagéte” by Stravinsky; 
Symphony No. 1 (“Nordic”) by 
Howard Hanson; “Dance Suite” by 
Bartok; Two Symphonic Interludes 
from “Macbeth” by Ernest Bloch; 
“Variations for Orchestra” by Charles 
Mills; and “Dance Suite” by Bernard 
Rogers. The centenary of Janacek’s 
birth will be marked by performances 
of his Sinfonietta. 

Other soloists will include Zino 
Francescatti, Yehudi Menuhin, Szy- 
mon Goldberg, Joseph Szigeti, Josef 
Gingold, and Berl Senofsky, assistant 
concertmaster, violinists; Grant Jo- 
hannesen and Van Cliburn, pianists; 
and Abraham Skernick, first violist. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


St. Louis Symphony 
Celebrates 75th Season 


St. Lovis.—The St. Louis Sym- 
Phony will mark its diamond jubilee 
this season with several unusual 
events. The subscription concerts open 
on Oct. 23 and 24, with Vladimir 
Golschmann again the musical direc- 
tor and conductor for his 24th season. 
Leopold Stokowski will appear as 
guest conductor on Jan. 8 and 9. 

Among features of the season will 


be performances of Fauré’s “Requi- 
em”, with Martial Singher, baritone, 


Shirley Russell, soprano, and the 
Southwestern Singers, of Memphis, 
Tenn., assisting. Mahler’s Second 


(“Resurrection”) Symphony will be 
led by Harry Farbman, assistant con- 
ductor, with Ilona D. Kombrink and 
Jean Comfort as the soloists, and the 
Sumner High School and Lutheran 
Choirs. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
will be directed by Mr. Golschmann, 
with Helen Philips, Gloria Lane, Da- 
vid Lloyd, and Mack Harrell as the 
solo quartet. Isaac Stern and Gregor 
Piatigorsky appear together at the 
concerts of Feb. 12 and 13. Bee- 
thoven’s Triple Concerto will be 
played by Edith Schiller, piano, Mr. 
Farbman, violin, and Leslie Parnas, 
cello. 

Other soloists include: Grant Jo- 
hannesen, Leonard Pennario, Robert 
Casadesus, Zadel Skolovsky, Maria 
Tipo, Claudio Arrau, and Artur Ru- 
binstein, pianists; Oscar Shumsky, 
Nathan Milstein, and Zino Frances- 
catti, violinists; Raya Garbousova, 
cellist; and Andres Segovia, guitar- 
ist. 


Cincinnati Schedules 
Sibelius Premiere 


CrincinNATI.—Thor Johnson, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
has announced an important novelty 
as one of the special events to cele- 
brate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
orchestra during the 1954-55 season. 
Mr. Johnson and the orchestra will 
collaborate with Antioch Area Thea- 
tre plavers in a performance of Shake- 
speare’s “The Tempest”, with Sibelius’ 
music to the drama, at Music Hall, 
Dec. 3 and 4. Since Sibelius wrote 
the music in 1925, it has won acclaim 
in Scandinavian countries and Eng- 
land. Mr. Johnson has held the Ameri- 
can rights for several years. 

Twenty pairs of concerts will again 
be offered—a Friday matinee and a 
Saturday evening series. 

Other highlights of the sixtieth an- 
niversary season will be the United 
States debut of the famous baritone 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, on April 15 
and 16, in Brahms’s Requiem; and the 
local debuts of Grant Johannesen, 
Daniel Wayenberg, and Earl Wild, 
pianists; David Lloyd, tenor; Carol 
Smith, contralto; and Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, guest conductor for the Jan, 
14 and 15 concerts. Two choral con- 
certs are scheduled: a Yuletide list 
on Dec. 17 and 18 and the Brahms 
Requiem. The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will give afternoon and evening 
performances with the orchestra on 
Nov. 20. 


Other soloists will be the First 
Piano Quartet, Guiomar Novaes, 
Claudio Arrau, Artur Rubinstein, 
Walter Gieseking, Roberta Peters, 


Raya Garbousova, Erica Morini, and 
Michael Rabin. The two all-orches- 
tral concerts will be the opening ones 
on Oct. 8 and 9 and the Easter con- 
certs, April 7 and 9. 

—Mary LeIcHTon 





Theodate Johnson 
Joins Musical America 


Theodate Johnson, former opera 
and concert soprano, has joined the 
advertising staff of MusitcaL AMER- 
1cA. She made her New York debut 
in 1934 at Town Hall, and subsequent 
appearances there included an_ all- 
Sibelius program presented in 1938. 
From 1935 to 1953, with the exception 
of the war years, Miss Johnson lived 
abroad in Paris, Brussels, Rome, and 
London, touring as a singer and tak- 
ing an active part in musical affairs. 
For two seasons she was a guest 
artist of the Antwerp Opera. Her 
knowledge and experience have led 
her to take special interest in the prob- 
lems of young American singers seek- 
ing experience abroad. 





New Concert Bureau 
Has International Scope 


Strok, Tillett & Holt, Ltd, 
has announced the forthcoming 
establishment of an _ Interna- 
tional Concert Bureau, with 
offices in New York, London, 
and the Far East, which will 
operate throughout the world. 
A. Strok, after his tour in 
Japan with Jascha Heifetz, 
went to Europe and has been 
in London for the last three 
months, assisting in the organi- 
zation of the new Bureau. ]j- 
rectors of Strok, Tillett & Holt, 
Ltd., are Emmie Tillett and Ian 
Hunter. 


Conductors Workshop 
Canceled by Dispute 


PHILADELPHIA. — The third annual 
conductors symposium sponsorel by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra ani the 
American Symphony Orch stra 
League, scheduled for Oct. 4 th: ougl 
8, was canceled as a result of @ dis- 
pute between the orchestra anc the 
musicians’ union. The opening © the 
season was also threatened as a result 
of failure by the orchestra to ne goti- 
ate a new labor contract with _ ocal 
77, American Federation of Musicians, 

As MusicAL AMERICA wer te 
press, the impasse was still uns: |ved, 
according to Harl McDonald, nan- 
ager of the orchestra. He sai: his 
organization had offered pensio in- 
creases, part payment of Blue ‘ ross 
costs, payment of some unemploy nent 
compensation claims, but was unable 
to meet the union’s demands for « $10 
increase in the weekly minimum wag 
of $140. 

The orchestra was schedule! t 
open its season on Oct. 8, and nor- 
mally five rehearsals are required Mr 
McDonald said none would be held 
until an agreement was reached. | 
an emergency, the rehearsals could be 
held in two sessions. 


Aspen Festival 
Under New Plan 


The Institute of Music and Festi- 
val at Aspen, Colo., next summer will 
be carried on by a group of musicians 
who have been teaching and apy eat- 
ing there in concert this year. The 
town of Aspen has already raised 
$25,000 to aid in this venture. 

The festivals, since their founding 
in 1949, have been financed by Walter 
P. Paepcke, president of the Contain- 
er Corporation of America. He will 
defray this season’s deficit and will 
turn over rent free the opera hi use, 
the amphitheater, and the dormit: ries 
next summer. In the future his activi- 
ties will consist in financing the As- 
pen Institute for Humanistic Studies. 

It is hoped to organize an orchestra 
again next year, and in that event, 
William Steinberg, who directed this 
summer’s festival, has stated that he 
is willing to return. Other musicians 
interested in carrying on the festival 
and music school include Victor Ba- 
bin, director of the Institute of Mu- 
sic, Vitya Vronsky, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Szymon Goldberg, Mack Harrell, and 
others. 


Philharmonic Telecast 
Plans Are Canceled 

The proposed closed-circuit telecast 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s opening concert was canceled 
late last month due to transmission 
difficulties. Dor Theater Television, 
which had planned to bring the event 
to some two dozen cities outside the 
New York area, found that the neces- 
sary long-line cable facilities would 
be unavailable on the time and cate 
required, Oct. 7. The 1953-54 sea- 
son earned a total of $600,427.94 in 
ticket receipts, showing an increas ol 
more than $20,000 over 1952-53. 
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Orchestras of Six Nations at Edinburgh 


By Ceci, SmMitH 


Edinburgh 
HE eighth Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Festival of Music and 
Drama, like its predecessors, of- 
fered its patrons the biggest and most 
yaried assortment of operas, concerts, 
ballets, plays, and art exhibitions to 
be found at any European summer 
festival. Within the three-week span 
from Aug. 22 to Sept. 11, there were 
orchestras from Denmark, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, in addi- 
tion to two of the best English orches- 
tras and the two national Scottish 
ones. The Glyndebourne Opera staged 
Rossini’s “Le Comte Ory” and Stra- 
yinsky’s “L’Histoire du Soldat”, in 
addition to staples from its Sussex 
repertory. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of the 
death of Serge Diaghileff with a bill 
conta ning three of the most famous 
works created during that impresario’s 
regime; and Richard Buckle gathered 
together a fabulous exhibition of 
Diagiiileff memorabilia. Music, drama, 
and ballet joined hands in the Old Vi ic 
production of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Drearn”, which Sol Hurok has now 
taker across the ocean for American 
inspection. Nor was the regional art 
of Scotland left out of the picture: 
A revue of traditional Scottish songs 
and dances, “Hail, Caledonia!” was 
preseited on the arena stage on which 
the Old Vic had staged Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” earlier in the festival; and 
the military Tattoo in the castle court- 
yard was once again the biggest, and 
in many ways the most exciting, of 
all the festival attractions. 


Danish Music and Orchestra 


The Danish State Radio Orchestra, 
which toured the United States two 
years ago, opened the festival, under 
Erik Tuxen, with a concert in which 
its national music was represented by 
Carl Nielsen’s bright, but rather ob- 
vious “Maskarade Overture”. At 
ther times the orchestra, or a cham- 
ber group drawn from it, played under 
the direction of two other Danish 
conductors, Thomas Jensen and Mo- 
gens Woldike. But its execution ap- 
proached brilliance in only a single 
concert, when Eugene Ormandy, as 
guest conductor, roused the players to 
ardent efforts in standard works by 
Beethoven and Tchaikovsky. It was 
imteresting, however, if not always 
blood-tingling, to hear not only Niel- 
sn’s Fourth Symphony, “The In- 
extinguishable” (have the Danes no 
sense of humor, to send a symphony 
around the world with a name like 
that?), but also his dour, angry-sound- 
ing Clarinet Concerto. At a BBC 
recording session—not open to the 
general public—the orchestra gave in- 
vited guests a chance to hear pieces 
by Danish composers other than Niel- 
sn—Niels Viggo Bentzon’s very in- 
tense and effectively written “Sym- 
phonic Variations”; Knudage Riisa- 
ger’s deft but conventional Trumpet 
mre erto; and less impressive works 
by Tarp, Schultz, and Holmboe. 

The other continental orchestras 
were less energetic about bringing 
their audiences up to date in their 
national music. Charles Munch’s three 
concerts offered not one note of 
music by a living French composer; 
the Radiodiffusion Francaise might 
well have insisted that its Orchestre 
National make some slight propaganda 
effort. The Hamburg (properly 
Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk) Sym- 
ony, an admirably trained but rather 
too dutiful ensemble conducted by 
ans Schmidt-Isserstedt, did offer 
Boris Blacher’s flamboyant, virtuosic 
‘Paganini Variations”—a showpiece 
(using the Caprice Brahms and Rach- 
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ensemble was superlative, 
fection of tone and phrasing, ravish- 
music is as spare and arid as the opera i i i 
i or the commis- 


elegant sense of style and proportion 
“Inventions for Orchestra” 


course of his | visit with the 
} Hallé Orchestra, 
members of the National Youth Or- 
chestra of Great Britain. f 
the “Paganini Variations” 
burg group vouchsafed no contem- 


nerformances I ae ever honed from 


3runo Walter to discover as sensitive, 
and as exquisitely achieved 
Schmidt-Isserstedt Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
for the music of our time ; 


in conducting it) in performances of 


a realization of 


playing style of the Hallé was perfect 
J J in approach and sonorous texture, < 
and Hindemith’s Si John combined unshakable 
Concerto (with the incomparable Den- j 
nis Brain as soloist). Claudio Arrau’s also showed that 
has few equals as an interpreter of 

(Continued on page 


as Titania and 
Robert Helpmann 


“A Midsummer 





Shakespeare at the Met 


By Ronavp Eyer 


summer Night’s Dream” 
vehicle for its return to these shores 
after an absence of 
i i i acc on atic ns, 
ment and the like 


ing at “the Met since 1910, Shearer, Robert Helpmann and Stan- 
: and to provide some- 
thing for everyone, including a ballet 
Duchess of Kent: i f i 
— Ambassador 
5 Leslie K. Munro, 
ad Rehemaiie: and other not: tab in 
including a standee who had been in 
line since 8:50 the 


addition to the Shakespeare 
"a a combination for 
previous morning. 
this engagement was, Shearer pense wis with 
\ light dance technique peo a - ices he r 
It was especially designed by among the most exquisite Titanias in 
‘Ratemeed s ‘ditneins vont 


Surrounded by their 
——— troupes of fairies and elves, 


s 1 _ and swirling aes 
nw to the variety of different 


Shake- down performances were given 


at the recent Edinburgh Festival in artistic pinnacle of the production. 


the festival city 


as she is a dancer. 
the performances i i 


She speaks too 


natural cadence and some difficulties 
of diction, especially with sibilants. 
Mr. Helpmann affirms his supremacy 
as one of the most versatile men in 
the theater today, whether dancing, 
acting, or just standing still and is 
toning lines. Whether floating throug! 
the air on the shoulders of his be 
winged minions, his great green cloal 
in a cloudy wake behind him, or re 
citing such codettas as “Trip away 
Make no stay/Meet me all by break 
of day”, his timing, his animation, his 
sense of style are lovely to behold 
The lustiness and _ gustiness 
Elizabethan theater awaken abrupt! 
with each cue that brings Mr. Holl 


way’s Bottom to center-stage. A su 
perior clown who can ‘ , roar you a 
gently as any sucking dove he | 

a way with the words of SI 1akespeare 
that is as resilient as it is knowing 
and as graceful as it is impudent 
Philip Guard achieved one of the 
most fully developed characters in th 
piece with his naked, satyr-like Pucl 
a sylvan creature of postures, leaps 
and grimaces in infinite variety. [I 


cellent supporting performances were 
given by Ann Walford (Hermia) 
Joan Benham (Helena), Patrick Ma 
nee (Demetrius), and Terence Lor 

don (Lysander) 


Essentially a Masque 


Such are the assets of the pr 
tion. On the other side of the ledger 
are certai 
tion as to the suitabilit iae 
Dream” for present purposes. | 
one thing, many people in tl 
try may not quite understand wl 
iS Supp. sed to be In mar wa 
is an indigenous British entertainment 
of an insular and_traditiona 
which is not definable in tert 
the conventional theater S we 
it in this country. Essentially it is 
or was—a court revel, a masque 
together for a special occasion, it 
case probably a royal wedding. Sucl 
pieces were common in Elizabetl 
days, and many of the leading writer 
like Shakespeare, Jonsor ind othe 
made them up. The were brilliant 
composites of poetry, buffooner 
drama, music, dancing, sparkling 
tumes and the intimate gaieties 
Gloriana As usual with Shakes 
peare’s comedies, it has stories withu 
stories and intrigues witl 
There are the complicated and inte 
related matters of Theseus’ weddin 
the Athenian lovers, the quarrel of 
1 Titania, the handicrafts 

! 


matters that rais¢ 1¢ 


in intrigues 


Oberon and 
men’s play, and the satirical interlude 
of Pyramus and Thisbe. Through it 


all, like a silver chain, runs the musi 
and dancing, linking everything 
gether and sustaining the requisite 


f the whole 
a spectacle in the pres 


festive spirit 

Staging suc 
ent day can be a perplexing thing 
We have seen several attempts, I 
cluding one movie, which were prett 
sad diversions. The Old Vic |} 
chosen the nineteenth-century-romat 
tic, or late-Victorian, approach. N« 
attempt is made to “interpret” the 
work in modernistic terms, to inject 
any dramatic “ism” into it, Disnevyize 
it or in any other way fiddle witl 
to give a contemporary twist 

The conception is literal and realis 
tic—the minutely painted and volumi 
nous forest flats and drops; the trans 
parent curtains; the ornate Hall of 
Theseus complete with throne draped 
in royal purple; the fairies with trans 
parent wings and shimmering wands; 
the ladies with tiny silver coronets: 
and, of course, Bottom with a veri 
table ass’s head that rolls and winks 
its eyes, shows its teeth and cocks 
its ears. In the epilogue—for good 
measure, and lest anyone mistake the 
period Titania and Oberon are 
whisked off the stage and out into 
the night via the old and dependable 
wire-cable method 

This stylistically “straight” produ 
tion, plus apparent confusion as to 
the basic nature of the work, has led 
some spectators (including certain 
usually astute New York drama crit 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Operas in Verona Arena Provide Stirring Spectacles = |=": 


Verona 
HE thrilling quality of an opera 
performance in the Arena of 
Verona, an ancient Roman am- 
phitheater seating over 30,000, with 
a stage of corresponding magnitude, 
is difficult to imagine unless one has 
experienced it. The orchestra is com- 
posed of 150 musicians, and over 
2,000 members of the chorus and “ex- 
tras” add to the stage picture. Each 
spectator is given a small candle on 
entering, and when these are lighted 
before the performance the spectacle 
is impressive, and heralds an even 
greater one when the opera begins. 
Hundreds of busloads of people ar- 
rive from nearby villages, for an 
annual visit to the arena is as great 
a tradition as going to church on 
Christmas Day 
A producer has a great opportunity 
at Verona. This year the duty fell 
to the capable Herbert Graf, who, 
after planning for several months, 
gave us three unforgettable produc- 
tions—**Mefistofele”, “Turandot”, and 
“Aida”. He built special steps at the 
back of the arena, from the summit to 
the street. In this way, he was able 
to move his chorus not only from the 
wings but also from above. For ex- 
ample, the returning Egyptian armies 
in “Aida” entered over the top of the 
amphitheater and came down to the 
stage. Similarly, the entrance of the 
angels in the Prologue to “Mefisto- 
fele’, seemed to show them actu- 
ally appearing from the sky. 


Votto Conducts “Mefistofele” 


“Mefistofele”’ was conducted with 
great feeling by Antonino Votto, one 
< the most able Italian conductors of 
repertory works. He gave a depend- 
able reading, making due allowance 
for the voices of the singers. Magda 
Olivero, as Margherita, contributed a 
moving performance. Though she has 
not a remarkable voice, her musical 
and acting ability won for her a 
standing ovation after the aria 
“L’Altra notte”. The title role was 
interpreted by Guilio Neri, who has 
a good voice but is a somewhat un- 
inspired performer. Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini was an excellent Faust; his voice 
was a delight to listen to when he 
sang softly, but lost somewhat in 
quality when the volume was_ in- 
creased. Disma di Cecco was a voc- 
ally adequate Elena, Maria Amadini 
as Marta, Giuseppe Zampieri as Wag- 
ner, and Aurora Cattelini as Pan- 
talis, gave reliable performances. 

“Turandot” was also conducted by 
Mr. Votto. The title role was pow- 
erfully sung by Gertrude Grob-Prandl, 
whose imposing mee and strong 
voice did not seem to be daunted by 


t 


te al 





Triumphal Scene in "Aida", as produced by Herbert Graf at the Verona Arena 


an exacting part, particularly the vivid and exciting reading of the 
many high C’s she had to sing. Mario score, directing the oversized orches- 
Filippeschi, the possessor of ringing tra with authority and__ precision. 
top notes, was a first-class Calif. Mario del Monaco, the big box-of- 
Magda Olivero again won the chief fice “draw” of the series, made a stir- 
success of the evening, with her ring Radames, virile in both voice 
gripping and tender reading of Lit. and movement. The Aida of Anna di 
Italo Tajo was an excellent Timur, Cavalieri, known to Americans as 
both vocally and in acting. The buffo Anne McKnight, had merits, but suf- 
roles of Ping, Pang and Pong were’ fered from some nervous tenseness, 
amusingly characterized by Renato’ evinced in a tendency to sing forte 
Capecchi, Giuseppe Zampieri and much of the time and unnecessary 


Mariano Caruso. movement. Nevertheiess, she showed 
The piece de résistance of the sea- excellent vocal possibilities. Giulietta 
son, as it has been for many years, Simionato, as Amneris, sang with 


was “Aida”. Fausto Cleva, in his first style and warmth, and acted with 
appearance in Verona, provided a__ intelligence. Aldo Protti was a good 


Open-Air Concerts at Palazzo Pitti 


(Offer Rare Works for Florentines 


Florence’ Ephrikian’s revision of Boccherini’s 
HE Florence ALDEM open- Symphony No. 6, in B flat (the first 


air concerts are a welcome re- of six he is exhuming from Venice 

lief from the monotony of “rou- Conservatory Library), revealed a 
tine” performances in other Italian work of no great interest. His ar- 
cities, where the orientation of pro- rangement of Monteverdi's madrigal 
grams around Beethoven is unvary- “Dolcissimo Usignuolo” was a taste- 
ing. AIDEM (Association for the ful example of scoring according to 
Diffusion of Musical Education) was the old Venetian tradition, abound- 
founded in Florence in 1949 by mu- ing with characteristic antiphon: il and 
sic patrons with the object of widen- echo effects. 
ing music culture and encouraging Mr. Ephrikian’s second concert at 


young artists and conductors. It has Fiesole Cathedral included Vivaldi’s 
rapidly grown into an organization Sonata e Sinfonia “Al S. Sepolcro”, 
with its own symphony orchestra and a first performance of the Can- 
touring many small Northern towns tata da Chiesa “Laudate Pueri”. This 
where live music is otherwise non- latter item, for two sopranos, choir, 
existent, and making a specialty of | and double orchestra, proved routine 
the performance of valuable old but the sonata and symphony is 
Italian music that has remained un- surely one of Vivaldi’s most beauti- 
played for centuries. ful, mystical creations. In its half- 
The AIDEM summer concerts at dozen varied slow movements the 
Florence (July to September) have long drawn-out dissonances were in- 
so far specialized in rediscovery, the finitely moving, and in the soft 
most notable being two concerts by echoing arcades and semi-darkness 
Angelo Ephrikian, a promising young the poignant beauty of this music 
conductor with a preference for the seemed a divine vision. 
pre-romantic period. His first con- This program was completed with 
cert in the cortile of Palazzo Pitti two Monteverdi works, the lovely 
included four “first” performances “Sonata sopra Sancta Maria”, an 
for the present day. A fine imagi- elaboration of the litany where the 
native Concerto in C minor by Vi- soprano solo holds a repeated melody 
valdi (F.XI, No. 8, Rev. Maderna) over an involved instrumental ac- 
had an opening allegro of grand companiment, and _ the “Magnificat 
rhythmic interest; another Vivaldi Primo” for eight voices and instru- 
Concerto Grosso in G (F, IL, No. 6, ments. Monteverdi’s orchestra of 
Rev. Malipiero) gave prominence to “violini, viola, cornetti pifari, flauti, 
a fine interplay of canonic parts by - tromboni e organi” was well trans- 


two solo violins, and had a compel- lated into modern terms, but unfor- 
ling rhythmic drive surging through tunately the organ part had to be 
the two fast movements. Mr. omitted, the Fiesole organ being too 


Amonasro, though inclined to exag: 


gerated tones 


was well sung by Giulio Neri. his 


somewhat static 


being adapted to this role. 


Franco Lolli 
for this opera, 
be paid to Pin 


dot” and Cesare Cristini for “Mefis. 


tofele” 


tofele” ao 
eni, Maria Ca 
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New York City Ballet 
Introduces Two 
New Balanchine Works 


By Rospert SABIn 


HE New York City Ballet, 
which opened a four-week sea- 
son at the City Center on Aug. 
31, offered its first novelty on Sept. 
7, “\Vestern Symphony”, with chore- 
ography by George Balanchine and 
music by Hershy Kay. The work 
was danced in practice costumes with- 
out scenery, but with expert lighting 
by Jean Rosenthal. “Western Sym- 
phony” is neither Western nor a Sym- 
phony, except in a very superficial 
sense. It is a slick, Broadwayish con- 
coction that charms audiences with its 
breezy informality, sentimentality, and 
boisterous humor. Needless to say, it 
proved an immediate hit at the pre- 
miere and succeeding performances. 
The program note, signed by Mr 
Kay, explained that this ballet differs 
fron’ previous works on Western and 
folk themes in that “Balanchine’s idea 
... Was to mount a formal ballet, 
which would derive its flavor from 
the \Vest, but which would move al- 
ways within the framework of the 
classic school Classic ballet is 
straightforward, uncomplicated, and | 
wished to supply music having those 
same virtues. But classic ballet is also 
disciplined, almost mathematically ra- 
tional beneath the play of faricy, and 
I felt that the music should support 
that rigor. So the form I chose is 
what the ballet is now called—a sym- 
phony, with the formal pattern of an 
i Aection and four movements (al- 
legro, adagio, scherzo, and rondo).” 


A Paradoxical Score 


This sounds simple on paper, but 
it turns into a paradox in_perfor- 
mance. For Kay’s score consists of 
a string of familiar tunes, orches- 
trated in undistinguished fashion with 
a surfeit of harmonic clichés , and of- 
ten lacking in rhythmic bite and in 
the clarity of form that he has em- 
phasized in his program note; and 
Bal inchine veers in his choreogr aphy 
from a naive suggestion of actual folk 
dance to forms and figures that are 
not even remotely Western in flavor 
or connotation. In the humorously 
sentimental Adagio, skillfully danced 
by Janet Reed and Nicholas Magal- 
lanes, and even more notably in the 
brilliant duet in the final Rondo 
danced by Tanaquil LeClercq and 
Jacques d’Amboise, Balanchine ap- 
proaches his objective. But most of 
the time his invention seems rather 
mechanical and his esthetic purpose 
vague. Even the familiar Balan- 
chinesque tangles of figures, so fas- 
cnating in “Serenade” and _ other 
works, seem out of place in “West- 
ern Symphony” . I did not find the 
lack of costumes and scenery trouble- 
some, for Balanchine’s choreography, 
weak or strong, is always so clear 
that I can enjoy it for its own sake, 
and Jean Rosenthal’s lighting is worth 
a truckload of scenery. 

Diana Adams and Herbert Bliss 
Were the capable soloists in the open- 
Ing Allegro, with its allusions to 
Square dance; and Patricia Wilde and 
Andre Eglevsky were the soloists in 
the Scherzo. Miss W ilde worked very 
hard in this, the least “grateful” part 
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sections of the work not only seem 
coherent in themselves but add up to 
a comprehensible whole. Anyone who 
has ever seen an Ives score would 
have wondered in advance if a ballet 
could be based on this music, with 
its polyrhythms, polytonality, and 
abrupt transitions. 3ut Balanchine 
has been completely flexible in his 
approach. At times, the choreography 
follows the rhythmic patterns of the 
music; at other times, it works in 
contrast with them; and in some sec- 
tions the movement adds a new di- 
mension to the music, in both a for- 
mal and an emotional sense. 
Balanchine’s virtuosity comes to the 
fore in the first section, “Central Park 
in the Dark”. Ives begins the piece 
in the Fa 0s of a chorale and in a 
mood of dreamy contemplation. Sud- 





Rad Basecome 


Tanaquil LeClercq in "The Cage" 


of the work, but Mr. Eglevsky looked 
as if he well knew that his almost 
unique powers as a Classical dancer 
were being wasted. Hugo Fiorato 
conducted the score for more than 
it was worth; and the corps danced 
with an exuberance that quickly com- 
municated itself to the audience. 

The other ballets of the evening 
were Balanchine’s “Serenade,” and 
Jerome Robbins’ “Afternoon of a 
Faun”, and “Fanfare”. Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq and Francisco Moncion were 
both at their best in “Afternoon of 
a Faun”. Mr. Moncion achieved an 
aura of lazy sensuality and almost 
mystical abandonment to mood that 
was precisely right for the chore- 
ography; and Miss LeClercq was the 
epitome of infinitely disciplined, in- 
finitely self-conscious movement in her 
role as the girl. Mr. Robbins’ ballet 
could seem very slight, were it not 
danced with such consummate line 
and physical intensity as these young 
—_— bring to it. 

“Western Symphony” 

to. “ something of a_ pot-boiler, 
“Tvesiana”, which had its world pre- 
miere on Sept. 14, proved to be one 
of Balanchine’s magnificent experi- 
ments, a work that will be enormously 
stimulating to other choreographers 
as well as to the public at large, 
whether it enjoys popular success or 
not. It does not have the emotional 
compulsion and cumulative force of 
his “Opus 34”, but it is fully as fas- 
cinating in its explorations of move- 
ment. He has composed this ballet 
with an imaginative daring which the 
late Charles Ives would have been the 
first to salute 

Balanchine has taken six unrelated 
orchestral works by Ives as inspira- 
tion for his choreography. He has 
solved the staggering rhythmic prob- 
lems with masterly skill, and the six 


turned out 


denly, a wild irruption of hectic ex 
citement occurs, only to be submerged 
again in the ocean of night. The skill 
with which the choreographer has 
handled two soloists and a large group 
throughout these transitions offers an 
unforgettable lesson in the use of 
space and dynamic contrast. Janet 
Reed and Francisco Moncion danced 
the solo roles imaginatively, and the 
corps worked with a moving sense of 
dedication to the choreographer’s 
purpose. 

The second section, “Hallowe’en”, 
with Patricia Wilde and Jacques 
d’Amboise as the dominant figures, is 
a fantastic romp, full of humorous 
distortions and unfamiliar twists of 
standard ballet technique. It is per- 
haps too vehement and too full of de- 
tail, but it is brilliantly inventive 

Most impressive is the third sec- 
tion, set to “The Unanswered Ques- 
tion”, which is one of Ives’s most 
deeply moving pieces. Balanchine has 
conceived a dream-like pas de deux 
between a girl, who is held aloft by 
four men, and a man, who dances on 
the stage. The mood alternates be- 
tween religious adoration (she is 
brought in like a madonna) and a 
curious erotic longing. The variety 
of lifts and manipulations is astound- 
ing. At one point, the four men wind 
the girl’s body around their massed 
bodies, like a rope. But, just as in 
Ives’s music, technical ingenuity is 
never allowed to dominate over emo- 
tional impulse. Allegra Kent and 
Todd Bolender performed the solo 
roles beautifully. 

“Over the Pavements”, a buoyant, 
highly rhythmic duet danced by Diana 
Adams and Herbert Bliss, with a 
group of four men joining in, is more 
successful than “Hallowe'en” in cap- 
turing Ives’s quixotic fancy in dance 
terms. Balanchine’s love of the gro- 


tesque has full play in the fifth sec- 
tion, “In the Inn”. It is a superb 
study in the unexpected, in movement, 
accent, and mood. Tanaquil LeClercq 
and Todd Bolender danced it with 
impressive power and brilliance. “In 
the Night” is completely static but 
profoundly evocative music, and Bal- 
anchine ends his ballet by bringing 
the dancers onto the stage on their 
knees It may sound ridiculously 
simple, but in performance it makes 
a completely satisfactory coda, and 
communicates more than any amount 
of violent action would have 

To Leon Barzin (assisted at one 
point by Hugo Fiorato) and to the 
orchestra should go warmest praise 
They played the music not only 
clearly but with understanding as 
well. The New York City Ballet has 
done a noble deed in bringing Ives’s 
music into the theater where thou 
sands can hear it under circumstances 
that will make it) more understand 
able to them 





The other ballets on Sept. 14 were 
“Filling Station”, the “Sylvia” pas de 
deux of Balanchine, and alse 
Jacques d’Amboise, who 1 sa 
motion picture under his | lanced 
more brilliantly than ever in the role 
of Mac, in Lew Christensen’s “Fill 
ing Station”, and Janet Reed, as the 
Rich (and very intoxicated) Girl 
again proved herself one of the most 
expert comediennes in the dance the 
ater of our time. Patricia Wilde was 
brilliant in the tricky “Sylvia” pas de 


deux, and the 


fabulous Andre Eglev- 
sky was much had 





happier tl r ad 
been in “Western Symphony’ 
Changes in Casting 
Although the four ballets pet 
ing night, Aug. 31, were all familiar 
impo! changes casting nt 
I in cle ent of 1 € r 
( ea in c ( Pa 
1 eartenit gus 
it t stvic Patricia Wilde epl ce 
Meliss Hayden, in “The Duel 
Diana Adams replaced Maria Tall 
( el and Barbara Walezak tool 
Miss Wilde’s role, in “Scotch Sy 
phony”; Tanaquil LeClereq replaced 


Nora Kay and Miss Hayden in the 
role of the Novice, and Irene Lars 
son took Yvonne Mounsey’s role as 
the Queen, in “The Cage’; and Miss 
Adams danced the role in the Pre 
lude, the second section of “Bourrée 
Fantasque”, formerly taken by Miss 
Tallchief and Miss Hayden 

It is a tribute to the = artisti 
strength of the distaff side of the 
New York City Ballet that all of 


these substitutions were eminent! 


successful. The most startling 
achievement of the evening was the 
electrifying performance of Tanaquil 
LeClercqg in “The Cage”. It repre 


sented a new conception of the part 
of the Novice, perfectly in harmony 
with the spirit of the work. Miss Le 
Clercq was more balletic in her ap 
proach to the movement, but just as 
precise in her phrasing, and almost 
as intense, emotionally, as Miss Kaye 
or Miss Hayden. It was an impres 
sive performance in its perfection of 
line, deeply musical impulse, and clar 
itv of development. Miss Larsson was 
also admirable in the role of the 
Queen, although not as sinister and 
powerful as Miss Mounsey used t 
be. Nicholas Magallanes and Roy 
Tobias, as the victims of the weird 
cult, danced with dramatic imagina 
tion; and the ensemble of women was 
nothing short of magnificent 

Diana Adams. brought warmth, 
musicality, loveliness, and a touch of 
the grand manner to her role in 
“Scotch Symphony”. She is not the 
faultless technician that Maria Tall 
chief is, but she never dances any- 
thing without gracing it Andre 
Eglevsky deserves highest praise for 
his gallant and expert partnering. Not 
only did he dance his solos with his 
customary lightness and skill, but he 
was extremely helpful to Miss Adams 
without obtruding himself. Barbara 
Walezak was brilliant in the tricky 
and wittily inventive role that Balan 

(Continued on page 30) 











its first Ameri- 
Concertgebouw 
will 


RRIVING for 
A can tour, the 
Orchestra of Amsterdam 
visit 42 cities in the East, Southeast 
and Middle West during an itinerary 
of ten weeks, opening in New London, 


Conn., on Oct. 12. The concerts will 
be conducted by Eduard van Beinum, 
its regular conductor, and Rafael 
Kubelik, who fulfills annual guest 
engagements with the famous orches- 
tra. The tour has been arranged with 
the Netherlands Orchestra Founda- 
tion, with the blessing of the Nether- 
lands Government and the City of 
Amsterdam, by Columbia  Arrtists 
Management Inc., under the direction 
of Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

Founded in 1888, the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra is among the leading sym- 


phonic organizations in Europe. It 
takes its name from the handsome 
building in which it performs, not 
far from the Rijksmuseum, which 
houses noted art treasures. In _ its 
career, the orchestra has had only 
three major conductors: Willem Kes 
(1856-1934), its founder and con- 
ductor for the first seven years; 
Willem Mengelberg, who was its con- 
ductor from 1895 to 1945; and Mr. 


van Beinum, who has directed it since 
the liberation of Europe at the end 
of World War II. Ever since its 
founding, the orchestra has enjoyed 
a degree of support from both the 
Citv of Amsterdam and the Nether- 
lands Government. 


A Notable History 


The ensemble, in its career of 66 
years, has had many associations with 
famous musicians. These include Ed- 
vard Grieg (at whose request it made 
a tour of Norway), Vincent d’Indy, 
Artur Nikisch, and Richard Strauss 
(who dedicated his “Ein Heldenleben” 
to the orchestra and Mr. Mengelberg 
in 1899). Among other composers who 
have conducted some of their works 
with the Concertgebouw are Debussy, 
Mahler, Ravel, Reger, Elgar, Schon- 
berg, and Hindemith. The list of 
eminent guest conductors at various 
times has included Karl Muck, Pierre 
Monteux, Bruno Walter, Leopold 


Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy, and 
others 

The orchestra is well known in 
other European countries from its 
tours. It was invited to play at the 
Edinburgh Music Festival in 1949 
and 1952. Previously, in 1946, Mr. 


van Beinum and the orchestra toured 
Sweden and Denmark, the visit being 
a tribute of thanks to those countries 
for contributions to the Netherlands 
during the famine in the winter 
of 1944-45. The then Princess — now 
Queen — Juliana of the Netherlands 
and Prince Bernhard accompanied the 
ensemble on this tour. In 1953 the 
orchestra toured Germany and Switz- 
erland, the latter country being the 
recipient of thanks for aid during 
the floods of 1953, and the proceeds 
of this journey were given to victims 
of that catastrophe. At various times, 
Mr. van Beinum and the orchestra 
have also embarked on good-will tours 
of France, Belgium and England. 


100 MEN AND A LEGEND 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra comes 


to America on a “musical mission” 





Above left, facade of 
the Concertgebouw, the 
building that houses the 
orchestra's concerts in 
Amsterdam. Center, 
members of the en- 
semble refresh them- 
selves with coffee during 
the concert intermission, 


Below, Eduard van 
Beinum, conductor of 
the orchestra, with a 


favorite pet 


Although the orchestra has not ap- 
peared in the United States before, 
Eduard van Beinum fulfilled guest 
engagements with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1954, on which occasion 
he was heard also with this ensemble 
in New York. Rafael Kubelik is well 
known in this country for his three- 
year period as conductor of the Chi- 





cago Symphony, beginning in 1950. 
He appeared in a concert at Carnegie 
Hall with this organization in 1953. 

The Concertgebouw and both con- 
ductors are amply familiar to Ameri- 
can music-lovers from the numerous 
recordings they have made. These 
include more than twenty titles made 
by Mr. van Beinum and the orchestra 


for London ffrr, and other Concert. 
gebouw disks in the catalogues of 
London, Columbia, Decca, and Epic 
The American tour has been jp 
process of negotiation for six years 
The plans for the visit are indeed 
elaborate. The 100 players will trae 
7,123 miles in the course of 
itinerary. They will be conveyed j 
three large motor buses, named “Rem. 
brandt van Rijn”, “Vincent Van 
Gogh” and “Franz Hals’, while the 
bus containing their instruments and 
other equipment bears the cognomen 
of “Vermeer”. Coincident with their 
visit to this country, the Netherlands 
Government is opening a loan collec. 
tion of famous Dutch master 
in October at the Metropolitat 
seum of Art in New York. 


“Kaffee Klatsches” Provide: 


One of the details of the tri; wil 
be the provision of coffee for eacl 
member of the orchestra in the con- 
cert intermissions on tour. It is 4 
transplantation of an old Amsterdan 
custom, since the lounge-bar i: the 


1€CeS 


Mu- 


Concertgebouw is famous for this 
drink. 

A unique feature of the pre ara- 
tions for the tour is the issuane of 
500 10-inch LP disks, in a_ s: ecial 


pressing, by Columbia Records. This 
contains a “History of the ‘ ert- 
gebouw”, and it is being sent b~ the 
disk company to all their distrib tors 
in the 43 cities to be visited. This 
opens to the strains of Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony and briefly de- 
scribes the tour and backgrour of 
the orchestra, with short commen aries 
by Pierre Monteux, Sir Adrian |! 'oult 
and Eugene Ormandy, who have con- 
ducted the orchestra; Eleanor Sieber 
who was a soloist; and Sam B« tten- 
heim, 75-year-old veteran of th: en- 


semble, who remembers its first con- 
ductor, Kes. This novel survey con- 
cludes with the statement by ar an- 
nouncer: “The Concertgebouw comes 
to America with a mission, 1 ring 


something of the musical life of 
Europe to the States.” 

The itinerary of the tour includes 
New London, Conn.; New York City; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Troy, Roches- 


ter, and Ithaca, N. Y.; Toronto; 
3uffalo; Youngstown; Toled Ft 
Wayne; Detroit; Ann Arbor; East 


Lansing; Grand Rapids; Chicago; 


Bloomington, Ind.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Knoxville; Chattanooga; Birming- 
ham; Port Arthur, Tex.; ake 
Charles, La.; Shreveport; Jackson, 
Miss.; Little Rock; New Orleans; 


Mobile; Tuscaloosa; Atlanta; A der- 
son, Columbia, and Greensboro, N. ( 
Richmond; Washington; Princeton, 
N. J.; Hartford; Portland, Me.; Bos- 
ton; Springfield, Mass.; New Haven; 
and Philadelphia. Two concerts wil 
be given in Chicago and in New York 
City, in each case 


Missa Solemnis Ends Bow! Season 


Los Angeles 

OLLYWOOD Bowl’s 33rd sea- 

H son came to a close on Sept. 7 
with a performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Missa Solemnis”. The choral 
and orchestral forces were the same as 
those when the work was given dur- 


ing the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
subscription series two years ago, 
with Alfred Wallenstein conducting 


the orchestra and the Roger Wagner 
Chorale. 

Mr. Wallenstein accomplished one 
of the finest interpretations of his 
career. The work was held together 
with a firm unity of structure and 
with a most sensitive realization of all 
the abrupt contrasts of tempo and 
dynamics. Above all, the perform- 
ance realized the glowing and fervent 
spirit of Beethoven’s colossal con- 
ception. The Roger Wagner Chorale 
sang as if inspired, mastering nearly 
to perfection the tremendous difficul- 
ties of the score, and singing with 


the utmost clarity and precision. 
Eileen Farrell’s voice soared effort- 
lessly and with rich expressiveness in 
the important soprano solos, and the 
other soloists—Katherine Hilgenberg, 
contralto; David Lloyd, tenor; and 
Donald Gramm, bass—all manifested 
superior vocal powers and the requi- 
site musicianship to integrate the ex- 
tended ensembles. 

Lily Pons was the soloist on Sept. 
2, singing French songs and operatic 
arias in a program conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. Miss Pons suffered 
a few precarious vocal moments but 
generally was in good form. After 
her last group she obliged with three 
encores. Mr. Monteux confined his 
orchestral contributions to excerpts 
from French operatic and dramatic 
works. Although all the pieces were 
performed well, they scarcely offered 
the proper scope for a conductor of 
Monteux’s attainments. 

Liberace, with his brother George 


conducting, gave the last Saturday 
night Pop concert of the season, 
Sept. 4, before an audience that sur- 


prisingly left empty 6,000 of the 


30wl’s 20,000 seats. 


During the 1954 summer the Bowl 
enjoyed its best season in seven years, 
with a total attendance of 251,743 


The largest Pop attendance was 1°,57/ 
for the Eddie Fisher-Andre kh 
lanetz program, with the concert con- 
ducted by Richard Rodgers taking 
second place with 18,876. The largest 


attendance for a symphony concert 
was 11,610 for the Dorothy Kir-ten- 
Kostelanetz program. The average 
attendance for the season exc: ded 
10,000 per concert, compared with 
7,743 for the preceding nine yeat 
The Greek Theater closed its season 
with two dance concerts by icia 


Markova, assisted by Milorad M/:sko- 
vitch, Sept. 8 and 11. Robert Zeller 
conducted the orchestra 
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Mail Call 


The mailman was and 


busy 
things really piled up monumen- 


tally on my desk the last couple 
of months while I switched al- 
legiance momentarily from Must- 
cAL AMERICA to Musical Europe 
and went sound-hearing (musical 
version of sight-seeing) about the 
Con'inent and Britain. I seem to 
have a good deal to catch up on. 
For instance, I find a note ad- 
dressed to a member of your or- 
ganization from H. Donald Spatz, 
public-relations director of the 
Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, as follows: 

just talked to a clerk in a 
Baliimore radio station. He said 
it was pretty music and he wanted 
it for his collection . . . something 
by Mozart it was. 

he clerk asked the title, and 
the man said: ‘I’m Inclined to 
Knock Night Music’. 

“Maybe it’s the Baltimore heat, 
but that tickled me!” , 

It tickled me too, Mr. Spatz, 
and I’m certain it would have de- 
lighted Mozart—a man who loved 
a pun and loony lingo in general. 
* * * 

Another unmistakable _ hot- 
weather note came in from J. L. 


Edwards of Atlanta. Says Mr. 
Edwards: 
“One of our local nabobs was 


giving, on his estate near Atlanta, 
a delightful garden party for Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who was visit- 
ing here with his orchestra. 
Graham Jackson, who was quite a 
talented entertainer (and some- 
thing of a favorite of the late 
President Roosevelt when he vis- 
ite! Georgia) wandered through 
the grounds playing his concert 
accordion. 

“To end his program, Graham 
struck a pose and played impres- 
sively ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’, causing everyone to stand at 
attention. When it was over, Sir 
Thomas happened to be near, and 
I said to him, ‘I would guess, Sir 
Thomas, that you never heard 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ played 
on an accordion before this.’ 

“*No,’ he replied, ‘I never did. 
But once in London I heard a 
man play the “Hallelujah” Chorus 
on the accordion.’ ” 

\nd I dare say, Mr. Edwards, 
that Sir Thomas engaged him on 
the spot to replace twenty so- 
pranos who had got his dander up. 

* * * 

Che recent appointment of Rob- 
ert E, McIntyre, formerly man- 
ager of the Buffalo Symphony, as 
manager of the Baltimore Sym- 
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phony contains thg intelligence 
that Mr. McIntyrev(1) “was for- 
merly a criminologist”, and (2) 
“during his seven years with the 
Buffalo orchestra raised the num- 
ber of subscribers from 800 to 
11,5007”: 

The juxtaposition of these two 
facts has a stunning fascination. 
I assume all Baltimore hoodlums 
have made due note of Mr. Mc- 
Intyre’s arrival and have either 
taken it on the lam or resigned 
themselves to becoming music- 
lovers—paying ones, that is. 


Wanted: Good Singers 


All young American singers who 
envy George London and others 
their European successes should 
hearken to some words of advice 
from one who knows music life 
over there. 

There are plenty of opportuni- 
ties for good American artists in 
European opera houses, according 
to William L. Stein, New York 
musical manager — especially in 
those of Germany. Mr. Stein, who 
attended some 88 performances in 
seven countries during a_ three- 
and-a-half months’ stay this sum- 
mer, says that, production - wise, 
almost every opera house he vis- 
ited was exceptional, but, alas, 
there is a dearth of good new 
artists. The Nachwuchs, or gen- 
eration that is slowly growing up 
to take the place of the older sing- 
ers, will not mature for a decade, 
because the war years deprived 
many of time for training. “Old- 
timers” who were known in the 
1930s are still being employed. 

Mr. Stein tells a story about the 
impresario of a leading German 
opera house who—when the man- 
ager arrived by air in that city— 
discouraged him from attending a 
double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”. This was 
accomplished by a bit of- stealth, 
for the general music director ar- 
ranged an appointment for eight 
in the evening, and then kept the 
New York visitor in conversation 
for two hours. Finally, he said, 
“Now you may go, for I know it 
is too late for tonight’s opera. 
Come tomorrow, when we are do- 
ing ‘Marriage of Figaro’. I guar- 
antee that it is up to our stand- 
ard.” And it was—at least so far 
as production and ensemble were 
concerned, but the vocalists were 
less outstanding than many in the 
United States. 

European managers are not in- 
terested in the reputation a vocal- 
ist already has made in America. 
They demand auditions on the 





stages of the theaters where the 
newcomer is to sing—and these 
are not difficult to secure in even 
the most famous opera houses. 
Nowadays most European houses 
have one American — and some- 
times several — on their rosters; 
successful, too. Among younger 
singers who made their careers in 
the United States, but under his 
direction have won what Mr. Stein 
calls “the rubber stamp of inter- 


national recognition” are Regina 
Resnik, Lucine Amara, Virginia 
MacWatters, and David Poleri. 


“Those young singers who have 
already spent a good deal on their 
musical education, but hesitate 
about taking the step that would 
put them across internationally, 
are as foolish as someone who 
bought a railway ticket, with Pull- 
man, from Los Angeles to New 
York, but decided to get off at 
Yonkers,” he maintains. 

“What would be the sense in 
that? With a thousand dollars to 
pay for living expenses, one can 
secure all the auditions that 
could possibly want.” 

Mr. Stein will bring to America 
this season such outstanding artists 
as Christel Goltz, who will sing 
Salome at the Met, and Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, one of the lead- 
ing lieder singers of the present 
day. For the international “rubber 
stamp” works both ways, and that 
of American success still remains 
one of the most potent. 

* . + 


Music ala Mood 


If by some chance the record 
catalogues, already containing a 
surfeit of delectables, fail to list 
the music to accompany your every 
mood, you may be interested in two 
handsomely packaged albums 
issued by RCA Victor and designed 
to fill that gap. They are “Music 
for Daydreaming” (LPM-1028) 
and “Music to Work or Study By” 
(LPM-1029), both retailing for 
$4.19 and both played by the Mela- 
chrino Orchestra, a British en- 
semble. The first contains misty 
renditions of “Star Dust’, ‘“Moon- 
light and Roses”, “By the Sleepy 
Lagoon”, and other appropriate 
items, all of which the record liner 
hopefully suggests will “fly you to 
the uttermost exotic land, bring you 
the choicest of the world’s 
luxuries, even transport you to 
another planet”. 

As for the second disk, which 
allows you to mix music with more 
practical matters, we all know that 
the precedent was set by David, 
who played on the harp for Saul 
in the latter’s darkest hours, and 
that “Saul was refreshed, and was 


one 


well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” Well, here we have a 
collection of pieces like ‘‘Whistle 
While You Work”, “Scrub, 
3rother, Scrub”, and, in case 
whatever you are doing turns out 
badly, as it sometimes will, “It’s a 
Lovely Day Tomorrow”. 

I was distressed by only one 
thing. The young ladies pictured 
on the album covers all seem 
very unhappy indeed, 
working or daydreaming. I can 
understand that anybody might be 
unsettled about having to work, 
even with music, but daydreaming 
should not be approach d with any 
misgivings whatever. It occurred 


to be 


whether 


to me, though, that if you day 
dreamed to the same music over 
and over again you might find 
yourself wandering in the same 


exotic land, or transported to the 


same planet, more often than you 
wished. This could become tire 
some. 

The same problem arises with 
another disk in the series, “Music 


for Two People Alone” LPM 
1027). What do you put on the 
machine if you find yourself alone 
with the same person all the time, 


and wouldn’t your conscience be 
somewhat embarrassed if you 
should play the same music when 
you were alone with someone else? 
If you can dismiss such thoughts, 
and if you are not generally sensi 
tive to such situations, the liner 
assures that here is “something to 
make a nice hour of being alone to 
gether just a little bit 


Odds and Ends 


My favorite musicological dis 
covery of recent months was made 
in the new spaper advertisement of 
one of our leading rec: 


nicer” 


rd stores 


It listed among the “89 songs made 
famous by Bing Crosby” “Silent 
Night”, “Rock of \or . and 
“Brahm’s [sic] Lullaby.” The 
Groaner is maybe older than | 


thought he was. 
* * * 

Two restaurants at Aspen, Colo 
carry on a friendly feud in the field 
of music during the summer 
months, when visitors to the Aspen 
Institute are on hand. The Golden 
Horn offers a string quartet, rade 


up of students, playing Mozart, 
Haydn, Dvorak, Ravel, etc. during 
the dinner hour, while The Red 


Onion—a former saloon with much 
of the old atmosphere—sponsors a 
husband-and-wife team who play 
the violin and piano. Other players 
augment this duo on occasion, and 
one evening the diners were spuiri- 
tually edified by a performance of 
Beethoven's Septet. At one table 
a not-so-musically inclined group 
of sportsmen got to talking too 
loud. They were duly shushed— 
much to their surprise. 
* ~ 2 

According to a release from the 
Italian Films Export Company, 
sixteen geisha girls will be “trans- 
ported” from Tokyo to Rome for a 
film version of Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly”. A Japanese “star” will 
sing the title role, and Italians will 
sing the roles of Lt. Pinkerton and 
Sharpless. If they’re going in for 
authenticity, why don’t they import 
a couple of Americans for the two 
male roles? 


i 











tockholm Season Includes Opera 
Revivals and Swedish Novelties 


By IncRip SANDBERG 


Stockholm 
HE revival of Strauss’s “Sa- 
lome”, after 22 years, at the Royal 
Opera scored a sensational suc- 
cess. During the first month it was per- 
formed three times weekly to packed 
houses. Birgit Nilsson, in the title 
role, outdid herself. With her rich, 
bright voice perfectly under command, 
her expressive face and seductive 
acting, she brought a fiery tempera- 
ment to the part, which she performed 
in highly realistic manner. Though 
she was the dynamic center of the 
performance, a word of appreciation 
must be bestowed on the others in 
the cast, among whom Arne Hen- 
driksen as Herod and Sigurd Bjoer- 
ling as Jokanaan were outstanding. 
Sixten Ehrling conducted the work in 
masterly fashion. Goran Gentele was 
the able stage director. 

Set Svanholm paid . visit to his 
home stage, scoring as Canio, Otello, 
Tannhauser, and Samson. The Finnish 
soprano Liisa Linko made a guest ap- 
pearance as Aida. In a revival of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin”, Leon 

3jorker as Prince Gremin impressed 
with his mature artistry and magnifi- 
cent singing. New productions of 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
have been presented during the spring 
season. Kerstin Meyer’s first appear- 
ance as Dalila revealed a mezzo voice 
of pleasing quality. 

Two .new Swedish chamber operas 
mentioned in an earlier report proved 
to be of no special value. “Punch’s 
Shrove Tuesday”, by Hilding Rosen- 
berg, performed over the radio, was 
a petty trifle, and Moses Pergament’s 
“The Secret of Heaven” was a boring 
piece of music with a depressing 
story. 


American Recordings Popular 


The American recordings of Me- 
notti’s “Amahl and the Night Visitors” 
and of Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s Pro- 
gress” were broadcast over the 
Swedish Radio in February, transmis- 
sions much appreciated here. 

Principal conductors of the orches- 
tral programs of the Konsertf6ren- 
ingen in Stockholm have been Dean 
Dixon and Sixten Ehrling. 

A high spot among Mr. Dixon’s 
concerts was the choral program in- 
cluding Mozart’s Requiem, Brahms’s 
“Schicksalslied”, and a Te Deum by the 
Swedish composer Otto Olsson. Born 
in 1879, Olsson wrote this high-souled 
music at the age of 26. Among its 
highest merits is the fact that it is 
in no way nationalistic, but suited to 
international usage. 

A charming pair of concerts led by 
Sten Frykberg, principal conductor of 
the Stockholm Radio Orchestra, in- 
cluded Haydn’s “Oxford” Symphony, 
Britten’s witty and spirited “Variations 
on a Theme by Frank Bridge”, and 
Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
played by the Esthonian-born Kabi 
Laretei. Miss Laretei, owing to her 
musicianship and culture, is one of the 
most fascinating younger artists of 
the day here. 

Great hopes are being placed upon 
27-year-old Herbert Blomstedt, who 
at his debut as conductor recently won 
acclaim from all the Stockholm critics. 
This reviewer attended his concert on 
March 3, when he brought Hinde- 
mith’s “Mathis der Maler” to a daz- 
zling success. Mr. Blomstedt studied 
with Igor Markevitch and Leonard 
Bernstein and won a Koussevitzky 
Prize at Tanglewood. Soloist was 
Shura Cherkassky, who showed great 
technical powers, imagination and com- 
mand of mood Shostakovich’s ex- 
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hilarating Piano Concerto. 

The Quartetto Italiano appeared in 
two programs. As before, they demon- 
strated individual skill, perfect unity 
and fine musical culture. The dis- 
tinguished Maurice Hewitt Chamber 
Orchestra from France made its first 
appearance in Sweden. This proved an 
event to remember, because of the 
clarity, vigor and power in its refined 
readings of comprehensive programs. 

After twenty years, Vronsky and 
Babin returned and enchanted listen- 
ers by perfect unity and nuanced play- 
ing in two-piano works. 

The American pianist Frank Glazer 


appeared in Stockholm, introducing 
the Sonata No. 3 by the American 
Norman dello Joio. The English 


pianists Solomon and Colin Horsley 
scored in tastefully chosen programs. 
An all-Beethoven recital by the Nor- 
wegian pianist Robert Riefling showed 
him well grounded in classical style. 
The 21-year-old Dane Erling Blondel 
Bengtsson acquainted us with a some- 
what tedious new concerto by his 
countryman Herman D. Koppel, per- 
formed with tonal appeal, technical 
skill and temperament. 

Inez Matthews, American mezzo- 
soprano, appeared for the first time 
in this country, her well-developed, 
wide-range voice being coupled with 
a fine sense of style. Irmgard Seefried 
returned for a recital, giving ex- 
quisite delivery to Mozart songs, 
works by Brahms and Wolf, and 
Bartok’s “Dorfszenen”, 





Jean Madeira and Set Svanholm 
rehearsing "Samson et Dalila” at 
the Stockholm Royal Opera 


Several American singers have lit 
the northern summer sky this year. 
To the unprepared Swedish listener, 
the first appearance by the American 
bass Kenneth Spencer was no _ less 
than sensational. Not for very long— 
if ever—have we heard such a mag- 
nificent bass voice, mellow, rich, 
smooth, and excellently handled. He 
was heard over the radio twice in 
songs by Purcell, Schumann, English 
folksongs, and Negro spirituals. Stig 
Westerberg furnished an excellent ac- 
companiment. 

Another stunning success - at - first- 
sight was that of the charming young 
American mezzo-soprano Jean Ma- 
deira, appearing as Dalila in the 
Saint-Saéns opera in September. Al- 
though little flaws in voice produc- 
tion were observed, she conquered 
her audience thanks to a strong stage 
personality, the beautiful quality of 
her voice, and intense expression in 


Newcomers and Favorite Artists 
Heard in Rio Concert Season 


By Hersert J. FRIEDMANN 


Rio de Janeiro 

N contrast to previous years, when 

the first concerts of the season 

were of secondary rank, those of 
1954 offered important events. 

Friedrich Gulda was heard in a 
ten-evening cycle including all the 
Beethoven piano sonatas and _ con- 
certos. He played the sonatas in 
chronological order in eight pro- 
grams. The concertos, on the final 
two evenings, were given with the 
support of the Orquestra Sinfonica 
Brasileira, competently conducted by 
Hans Swarowsky. Although Mr. 
Gulda had shown most promising gifts 
in previous visits, this time he had 
grown greatly in maturity. He is 
one of the artists who place their 
personality at the service of the com- 
poser. Following an enthusiastic re- 
ception by a large public, he was in- 
duced to play several additional 
recitals and programs with orchestra, 
proving his versatility also in works 
of Mozart, Prokofieff, Richard 
Strauss, Falla, and others. 

Marian Anderson returned and was 
heard in two recitals, with Franz 
Rupp at the piano. Her interpreta- 
tions of songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Richard Strauss, Fauré, and 
others were once more. a revelation 
of her art, which appeals both to 
musicians and the public as a whole. 
The large audiences and the critics 
acclaimed Miss Anderson’s recitals, 
and the latter called especial attention 
to the Negro spirituals sung at the 
end of the recitals. 

The Pro-Arte Society, which has 
brought many distinguished chamber 


music groups to Brazil, presented to 
its members the octet composed of 
first-desk members of the Berlin 
Philharmonic. Works seldom heard 
here, such as Beethoven’s Septet, Op. 
20; Mozart’s Horn Quintet, K. 407; 
and Schubert’s Octet, Op. 166, were 
given polished interpretations. The 
Drole String Quartet, also from Ber- 
lin, showed a_ respectable standard 
of playing in a well-balanced program 
comprising Haydn’s “Emperor”, Mo- 
zart’s “Hunt” and Beethoven’s Third 
“Rasoumovsky” Quartets. 

The Associacao Brasileira de Con- 
certos presented loers Demus, young 
Austrian pianist, in two recitals. 
These featured Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110, the fifth French Suite by 
Bach; Schubert’s Sonata, Op. 120; 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana”, and Fan- 
tasy, Op. 17, among other representa- 
tive works. His approach was simple 
but charged with true emotion, and 
though not one of the most dramatic 
artists, he proved a remarkable poet 
of the keyboard. Daniel Ericourt, 
French pianist, already known to our 
audiences, in his recital for the same 
society gave brilliant readings of 
Beethoven’s 32 Variations, and 
showed particular understanding of 
Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit” and 
Debussy group. Bernard Michélin, 
cellist, displayed great technical skill 
in a recital highlighted by scores of 
Boccherini and _ Eccles. Marie- 
Therése Fourneau, French pianist, 
was heard to advantage in an eclectic 
program. She gave exquisite readings 
of music, especially that by her coun- 
trymen Fauré, Ravel and Debussy. 


every line she sang. Set Sv: anholm 
was the Samson on these occasions, 
singing more freely and with more 
ringing beauty than ever. Herbert 
Sandberg conducted knowingly, with 
a sensitive and keen ear. 

Todd Duncan, well known from 
many earlier appearances, was greeted 
by his faithful public on Sept 4 
when he sang a program ranging 
from arias of Handel and Scarlattj 
to Negro spirituals and popular songs, 
At recitals on Sept. 15 and 18 the 
American ballad singer William Clau- 
son appeared, singing songs and bal- 
lads of different kinds, from different 
countries, with disarming. skill. 

In August several prominent Swe- 
dish singers were heard in radio con- 


certs: Set Svanholm, in an all-\ag- 
ner concert; Sigurd Bjoerling, in a 
particularly interesting and well-per- 
formed all- Moussorgsky program; 
Nicolai Gedda, in an excellent pro- 
gram of opera excerpts; and Joel 
3erglund and Brita Hertzberg, ‘n a 


Wagner and Smetana program. 

After an interval of eighteen years, 
the foremost work of the Swe lish 
composer Natanael Berg, the opera 
“Judith”, based on the Hebbel t-ag- 
edy, was given a splendid revival for 
the Stockholm Festival. It offer- at 
least three excellent parts for gi ted 
singing actors: Holofernes was «ing 
in a superior manner by Joei PB. rg- 
lund, while Judith and Mirza \v ere 
satisfyingly performed by Siw Er‘cs- 
dotter and Eva Prytz. Kurt Be: dix 
was the able conductor. 

During September outstanding _ er- 
formances were given by Birgit > ils- 
son, as Isolde, Senta, and Salome. We 
have heard Isoldes with similar ‘a- 
jestic power and ringing fury, but 
never combined with such a soft ind 
warmly touching womanliness. iiss 
Nilsson’s voice right now is a glow- 
ing miracle. Set Svanholm, as before, 
was a convincing Tristan; Sven Nils- 
son, an imposing King Mark; and 
Sigurd Bjoerling, a fine Kurwen 


The Orquestra Sinfonica Brasileira 
was conducted in a pair of concerts 
by the 28-year-old Belgian, Edouard 
van Remoortel, who seems an artist 
born to direct instrumental ensembles. 
In addition to an eloquent reading of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, he re- 


vealed unsuspected bez auties in De- 
bussy’s Prelude to “L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune” and offered a_ brilliant 


reading of Ravel’s “Spanish Rhap- 
sody”. The next guest conductor with 
this orchestra was Hans Swarowsky, 
who gave ample proof of his sound 
musicianship in such works as 
Brahms’s First Symphony and Hinde- 
mith’s “Mathis der Maler”. 

The return to Rio of Byron Janis, 
young American pianist, after several 
years, was rewarded with a_ tremen- 
dous success. The members of the 
Cultura Artistica admired his ex- 
pressive capacity, virtuosic technique 
and sytlistic knowledge. He seemed 
equally at home in Haydn’s graceful 
D major Sonata, in lyric works by 
Schumann and Schubert, and in a 
sonata by Chopin. 

For the same society, the American 
violinist Bronislaw Gimpel presented 


two recitals. His programs were 
well balanced, and included works 


rarely performed here, such as !’ro- 
kofieff’s Sonata No. 2, Op. 94, - 
Bloch’s “Nigun”. New to the public 
here was Paul Creston’s Suite, a work 
praised by public and press for its 
excellent craftsmanship. 


The Italian tenor Luigi Infantino 
appeared for the first time in this 
city. He revealed a lyric voice ot 
beauty, heard to best advantage in 
arias and songs by Caccini, Pergolest, 
Handel and Stradella. The well- 


known Brazilian composer Francesco 
Mignone was an exceptional accom- 
panist. 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, one of the 
most appreciated artists here since |s 
first appearances some years ago, re- 
turned for two recitals and a concert 
with the Orquestra Sinfonica Brasi- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SATIRICAL 
DANCER 


By Raymonp A. Ericson 


66 HE person who is both a dancer and a 
humorist has an enormous field to en- 
compass. There is so much to be learned 

that only a lack of vitality can limit his accom- 

plishment.” 

Iva Kitchell, who wrote these words, possesses 
seemingly inexhaustible energy, and, with her 
exceptional talent and intelligence, it can be con- 
sidered accountable for her unique success as a 
dance satirist. But this same capacity for hard 
work and concentration characterizes all her 
activities, and to observe what she accomplishes 
in one day at home is to realize that her only 
limitation is lack of time. 

Within 24 hours, for example, the diminutive 
dancer, who in repose looks deceptively like a 
wistful little girl, has been known to spend a long 
ractice session with her indispensable accompanist, 

arvey Brown; teach a dancing class; run through 
her two-hour program without interruption; check 
costumes and make necessary repairs; go shop- 
ping; prepare lunch and dinner for guests; be 
interviewed; discuss with her managers aspects 
of her forthcoming tours; and, presumably, get 
some sleep. If the weather is good, some time will 
be spent in what she considers relaxation—working 
in the garden. 

All this worthy effort is expended in and around 
a wonderfully inviting and comfortable house in 
Huntington, Long Island, bought four years ago by 
Miss Kitchell and her husband, Stokely Webster, 
who is president of a gyroscope manufacturing 
concern and an expert artist on the side. The 
long, rustic brown structure that is their home was 
originally a potting barn on the Jay Gould estate, 
later the site of a pickling firm. Subsequent 
tenants began the remodeling process, but most of 
the task of making the building livable was 
accomplished by the indefatigable and resourceful 
Websters. 

Out of the upper portion of the old garage, they 
made an enormous two-story studio, with a mag- 
nificent window in one wall. An iron balcony, 
salvaged from a house destroyed by fire, and 
chandeliers bought at auction add romantically 
theatrical touches to the room. Fifteen door-sized 
mirrors were acquired almost for nothing from 
the studio of a New York building being torn 
down. Only for the job of plastering was pro- 
fessional help hired. 

Division of large rooms into workrooms and 
guest bedrooms and other improvements continue, 
and after one tour Miss Kitchell came home to 
find that her husband had erected a small green- 
house outside the kitchen, where she could start 
some of her plants in winter. 


Fondness for Auctions 


The house is largely furnished with choice 
pieces bought by Miss Kitchell at auctions oc- 
casioned by the breaking up of large old estates 
on Long Island. The dancer has become a welcome 
sight to auctioneers, because they know she can 
and will purchase large items, which can find 
ample space in her home. Among these are a 
handsome secretary of unusual design and a 
mammoth old Capehart phonograph, which, re- 
fitted, is having a useful existence in the studio. 
At present, Miss Kitchell is staying away from 
auctions ; what she buys now will crowd something 
else out of the house. Her last purchase, for $1.98, 
was a fine, unused diving board. Next breathing 
spell the Websters expect to dig a swimming pool 
to go with it. 


October, 1954 


When the pair bought the house, they acquired 
ten acres of land around it, most of it so thick 
with trees and underbrush as to be impassable. 
They bought an old army jeep for $200, attached 
some bulldozing equipment to it, and cleared some 
of this property. Flower and vegetable gardens, a 
grove of trees, a sweeping expanse of lawn are 
evidence of further productive labor, and the 
Websters feel they have only begun. Already, Miss 
Kitchell has planned another house on the property. 

Along with their other talents, the Websters 
are generous and genial hosts, and Miss Kitchell, 
who seems able to do superlatively well anything 
that she puts her mind to, can roast a turkey, toss 
a salad, or bake a chocolate fudge cake with the 
best of cooks. It is no wonder that a fairly steady 
stream of guests makes its way to this household, 
or that one of the high points of the 1953 Civic 
Concerts convention (Miss Kitchell is managed 
by NCAC) was the supper and square dance party 
she staged for the seventy representatives. Her 
“specialty of the house” that night was an Indian 
curry, and she supplied colorful aprons for the 
women and kerchiefs for the men, articles she 
herself had made. 


Orphaned at Three 


Such is the dancer’s home—created, as she says, 
“with love and affection”—and the word and fact 
have more than ordinary significance for her. 
Born in Junction City, Kan., and orphaned at the 
age of three, she was adopted by a childless couple, 
but since her foster father was in the army, the 
family knew no permanent residence. One of her 
cousins acquired through adoption was her future 
husband, and the two children developed a close 
friendship during summer months spent together. 
When they grew up, it seemed quite natural for 
them to get married, and they do not recall that 
a proposal was necessary. Today, after a life- 
time’s acquaintance and many years of marriage, 
the couple are as devoted as ever to each other. 

Fortunately, Miss Kitchell’s foster mother al- 
ways wanted Iva to become a dancer, and there 
was never any question of what direction her 
education and training would take. Later, when 
Mrs. Kitchell was widowed, there were not always 
sufficient funds for the lessons Iva wanted, and 
she remembers subsisting on a diet of chocolate 
bars in order to pay for lessons. It was in this 
period, too, that she learned to practice alone, not 
being able to afford daily classes, and this ability 
has been extremely useful in her career as a solo 
recitalist. 

Over the years, however, she came under the 
guidance of many good dance teachers, including 
Edward Caton, Vincenzo Celli, Aubrey Hitchins, 
Konstantin Kobeleff, Vera Nemtchinova, Yeichi 
Nimura, Alexandre Volinine, and Leo Staats—some 
of them in America, some in Paris. She made her 
professional debut as a member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Ballet. After appearing as soloist in 
Radio City Music Hall and in similar presentation 
houses throughout the United States, she made a 
tour of Germany, which included a two-month 
engagement at the Scala in Berlin. 

Just before the war broke out, Miss Kitchell 
turned to the field in which she has made a name 
for herself, influenced by her sense of humor, by 
a candid appraisal of her pixyish face and of her 
figure, with its short legs; and by her desire, 
known from childhood, to tell a story in her 
dancing. She created her initial pantomimes, satires, 
and parodies, around 1939, trying her programs 
out in small New York halls. For one of her 
early appearances she engaged Harvey Brown as 
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Iva Kitchell’s 
limitless energy 
is factor in her 


unique career 


accompanist, who at the performance found him- 
self laughing so hard he could scarcely see the 
music. 

Since then he has served the dancer as pianist, 
composer, and arranger, with the exception of the 
war years, when he was a gunner in Air Force 
bombing missions over Europe. Dancer and pianist 
work and think as one, which comes in handy 
when something goes wrong onstage. When Miss 
Kitchell was pertorming in Goose Creek, Tex.. 
she got a splinter in her foot. The situation was 
too bad for her to continue, so she promptly sat 
down in the center of the stage and pulled it out 
Mr. Brown kept the music going and anticipated 
to the measure where she would resume the 
number, after she could use her foot again. The 
vastly amused audience found this incident one 
of the most hilarious parts of the program, and 
no amount of explanation afterwards would con- 
vince anyone that she had been in real trouble 

For the most part, Miss Kitchell arranged her 
early engagements and tours, getting invaluable 
advice from Elsie Illingsworth, of NCAC. In 
order to sell herself to a school that could only 
present her in a large auditorium, Miss Kitchell 
decided she had to prove herself in a similarly 
large hall in New York. So with serious mis- 
givings, she engaged Carnegie Hall for a date in 
November, 1946. Through her own efforts and 
those of her friends, and despite a rainy night, 
she attracted a capacity audience, including Marks 
Levine, president of NCAC, and representatives 
of Life and Time. The event marked a turning 
point for Miss Kitchell: her gifts as a dancer 
and comedienne were recognized and described in 
terms of superlatives by the critics; Mr. Levine 

(Continued on page 31) 


Above: Iva Kitchell in a satirical study of 
modern dance. Below: Stokely Webster, 
Miss Kitchell’s husband, sets up his 
portrait of her in the studio they built in 
their home at Huntington, Long Island 
(Photograph by Richard E. James) 
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assine, Planning Symphonic Ballet, 
States Aims as Choreographer 


By Rosert SABIN 


66 O, no, it is too small, too 
pretty. You must make the 
movement broader, more pow- 


erful. Then it will be beautiful.” 
Leonide Massine was rehearsing his 


new ballet “Harold in Italy” with 
members of the reactivated Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, which has 


just be gun a transcontinental tour. I 
had been marveling at the concentra- 
tion and the boundless energy with 
which he worked. For over two hours 
he had been composing, demonstrating, 
correcting, and he showed no sign of 
fatigue. It was obvious that the bare 
rehearsal hall was a stage in his 
imagination. He never let his dancers 
waver or move mechanically. 

At sixty (he was born in Moscow 
in 1894) Massine is as vital and mag- 
netic as he was twenty years ago. He 
can still fill a large auditorium with 
electricity with the turn of his head 


or the flick of a wrist. And he still 
moves with feline quickness and 
grace. A score and notes in one hand; 


a sweater wound about his shoulders® 
he would demonstrate a phrase for 
the dancers so vividly that one could 
close one’s eyes and remember what 
he used to do in “The Three-Cornered 
Hat” and in “Le Beau Danube”. 


Wanted: A “Broad, Noble” Run 


One moment I shall never forget. 
Massine was rehearsing a passage in 
the slow movement (“Harold Meets 


the Pilgrims”) in which six girls, 
one aiter another, take an arabesque 
and sink to the knee, each running 


across the stage in back of the others. 
The giris ran to their places with 
small, quick steps, obviously anxious 
to get into their arabesques on the 
beat. But Massine stopped them im- 
mediately. “I do not want a little 
‘un, with short he exclaimed. 
“I want a broad, noble run.” And, 
score in hand, he moved across the 
floor in powerful strides that seemed 
to eat up the space as a forest fire 
might sweep through dry grass. 
Later, after two more hours of 
work, he talked with me, with the 
same quiet courtesy mingled with tre- 
mendous concentration with which he 
had conducted the rehearsal. I told 
him how deeply impressed I had been 
by his insistence upon the dramatic 
element in the movement, and he re- 
plied: “I always explain my chore- 
graphy to my dancers. In this way, 
if they are intelligent, they can learn 
the reasons for things, the method, at 
the same time they are learning the 
steps. This is what is happening, I 
tell them.” 
asked 


ona 


steps,” 


him 


_if he always worked 
bas 1S ot 


dramatic inspiration, 
and he was quick to explain that he 
did not wish or think it possible to 
narrow choreography to a literally 
programmatic function. Some ballets 
tell storics and others éxist for their 
own sake like abstract ‘gousic, he went 
on. But, in a larger sense, he ex- 
claimed: “All works are dramatic.” 
Massine conceives the dancer as 4a 
complete personality. “The human 
eing is not wholly made of muscles. 
He has a heart, soul, nerves. I am 
very much against teaching human 
beings merely as instruments,” he 
added. “Proceed on this basis, and 
you are likely to get sterile results.” 
The cultural background of a dancer 
is decisive, he insisted: “It is what a 
dancer knows about sculpture, paint- 
ing, literature, finance, history that 
determines how far he can go.” Mas- 
sine himself studied not only dancing 
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but music, drama, painting and other 
subjects in his youth, and he is a firm 
believer in intelligence in art. But 
he is anything but an “intellectual” 
dancer or choreographer, in a literal 
or stylistic sense. 

I asked him about his experiences 
in Spain in his early career, and his 
answer showed how broad are his 
human interests and how penetrating 
his artistic instincts. “I studied Span- 
ish dancing not only with a fine pro- 
fessional teacher, Fernandez, but I 
learned it from the people, from bar- 
bers, shoemakers, and others who 
danced in the neighborhood cafes and 
in their homes. Dancing and singing 
are their life.” Probably this love 
of Spain is one of the reasons why 
Massine still considers “The Three- 
Cornered Hat” perhaps his “best bal- 
anced ballet”, in which all of the ar- 
tistic elements’ are happily fused. 

When Sergei J. Denham, director of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, ap- 
proached Massine with the idea of 
creating a new ballet for the current 
American tour of the company, Ber- 
lioz’s “Harold in Italy” was men- 
tioned as a_ possibility. Looking 
through his scores, Massine found 
that at the time that he had created 
his “Symphonie Fantastique” in 1936, 
he had also made notes for a possible 
ballet on “Harold”, even sketching out 
a dramatic outline. He has followed 
Berlioz both in the architectural plan 
and in the program of the symphony, 
which was inspired by Byron’s ro- 
mantic poem “Childe Harold”. The 
ballet is in four parts: “Harold in 
the Mountains”; “Harold Meets the 
Pilgrims”; “Pastoral Scene”; and 


LEONIDE 
MASSINE 


Décor and costumes 


Bernard La- 


“The Brigands”. 
have been designed by 
motte. 

Massine has stated that his new 
ballet will not be a virtuoso work, 
but that the poetry of the theme will 
be dominant, but some of the passages 
of “The Brigands” that I saw him 
rehearsing showed me that this state- 
ment must not be taken too literally. 
For they abounded in dramatic lifts, 
frenetic groupings, and other vivid, 
physically brilliant touches. 

Massine is proud of his family, 
though he tempers his praise of them 
with a refreshing modesty. Last sum- 
mer in Venice, he choreographed a 
series of scenes from the life of 
Christ, entitled “The Resurrection and 
the Life”, for the new Teatro Verde 
on the island of San Giorgio. In this 
work, his wife, Tatiana, took the role 
of Mary Magdalen; his daughter, 
Tatiana, who is thirteen, took the 
role of an Angel of the Annunciation, 
and of the Courtesan in the house 
of Simon; and his ten-year-old son, 


Metropolitan Roster 


(Continued from page 3) 
rell, Hans Hotter, Martial Singher, 
Theodor Uppman, and Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, baritones; Erich Kunz and 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, basses. 
The complete roster or artists for 
1954-55 is as follows: 
Sopranos—Licia Albanese, 
Amara, Nadine Conner, Lisa Della 
Casa, Victoria de los Angeles, Jean 
Fenn, Vilma Georgiou, Christel Goltz, 
Hilde Gueden, Margaret Harshaw, 
Laurel Hurley, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Heidi Krall, Maria Leone, Brenda 
Lewis, Virginia MacWatters, Zinka 
Milanov, Patrice Munsel, Herva Nelli, 
Jarmila Novotna, Roberta Peters, Lily 


Lucine 


Pons, Regina Resnik, Delia Rigal, 
Eleanor Steber, Renata Tebaldi, As- 
trid Varnay, Shakeh Vartenissian, 


Thelma Votipka, 
Mezzo-sopranos 
Rosalind Elias, 
Lipton, 
Elena 
garet 
Risé Stevens, 
dra Warfield. 
Tenors—Bernd ig ce 
Anthony, Kurt Baum, 
pora, Gabor Carelli, 
Mario Del Monaco, Alessio De Paolis, 
Paul Franke, Giulio Gari, Thomas 
Hayward, Hans Hopf, Charles Kull- 
man, James McCracken, Jan Peerce, 
Giacinto Prandelli, Brian Sullivan, 
Set Svanholm, Richard Tucker, Ce- 
sare Valletti, Ramon Vinay. 
Baritones—Ettore Bastianini, John 
Brownlee, Arthur Budney, Walter 
Cassel, George Cehanovsky, Otto Ed- 
elmann, Frank Guarrera, Clifford 
Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Ralph Her- 


Dolores Wilson. 
and contraltos— 
Herta Glaz, Martha 
Jean Madeira, Mildred Miller, 
Nikolaidi, Nell Rankin, Mar- 
Roggero, Giulietta Simionato, 
Blanche Thebom, San- 


——— 
Giuseppe (¢ -am- 
Eugene Conley, 


‘Leonide, took the role of the child 
bert, George London, Calvin Marsh, 
Robert Merrill, Josef Metternich, 
Paul Schoeffler, Frank Valentino, 
Leonard Warren. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Kurt Boehme, Fernando 


Lawrence Davidson, Dezso 
Ernster, Jerome Hines, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Louis Sgarro, 
Norman Scott, Cesare Siepi, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Luben Vichey (formerly billed 
as Lubomir Vichegonov). 
Conductors—Fausto Cleva, 


Corena, 


Alberto 


Erede, Rudolf Kempe, Max Rudolf, 
Fritz Stiedry. 

Guest conductors—Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, Pierre Monteux. 

Chorus master—Kurt Adler. 

Associate conductors—Pietro Cim- 
ara, Tibor Kozma. 

Assistant conductors—Jan Behr, 


Julius Burger, Otello Ceroni, Antonio 
Dell’Orefice, Martin Rich, Ignace 
Strasfogel, Walter Taussig (associate 
chorus master), Victor Trucco. 

Stage directors- Peter Brook, Dé- 
siré Defrére, Herbert Graf, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Garson Kanin, Joseph Man- 
kiewicz, Cyril Ritchard, Margaret 
Webster, Dino Yannopoulos, Hans 
Busch. 

Designers—Horace Armistead, Eu- 
gene Berman, Mstislav Dobujinsky, 
Charles Elson, Frederick Fox, Este- 
ban Frances, Rolf Gerard, 
Horner, Ellen Meyer. 

Choreographer—Zachary Solov. 

Thirty-one of a predicted fifty or 
sixty motion picture theaters through- 
out the country have agreed to carry 
the opening-night program at the 
Metropolitan Opera on Nov. 6 by 
large-screen television. The closed- 


Harry 






Herb 


latew 


Christ preaching in the Templ» at 
Jerusalem. All three were warmly 
received and praised in terms that 
transcended any personal compli: ent. 

For some years, Massine has een 
working at a system of teac ing 
choreography, which he regards as a 
virtually unexplored field. He has 
used harmony and counterpoin: in 
terms of movement, and he eels 
ready to demonstrate his thec ries, 
when occasion offers. He has ha‘! no 
time to teach formally, but he is ex+ 
tremely interested in developing the 
creative side of ballet, which has been 
neglected. 

New developments in motion-picture 
technique such as Cinerama also in- 
terest him keenly, and he has alrcady 
discussed the possibility of working 
in’**some such new medium with 
Michael Powell, with whom he 
worked in the picture “The Red 
Shoes”. Alert, curious, and ful! of 
ideas, he might well be beginning a 
career for all the signs he shows of 
resting on the laurels of over forty 
years as a dancer and choreographer. 


circuit relay, which is 
extend coverage of the event from 
coast to coast, is being arranged by 
Theatre Network Television, Inc., the 
mowing force behind a similar telecast 
of “Carmen” from the Metropolitan 
stage-in 1952-53. 

The opening-night telecast is being 
worked out by the network in co-oper- 
ation with ‘the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, which is arranging sponsorship 
by local charities through its nation- 
wide membership. Among the cities 
definitely to be covered are Boston, 
3altimore, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Chester, Penna., Camden, 
N, J., and Denver. Other agreements 
between theater managers and TNT 
are pending in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and De- 
troit. 

The Metropolitan has engaged Mia 
Slavenska as guest ballerina for the 


expected to 


coming season. She will make her 
first appearance on opening night, 
Nov. 8, in the Triumphal Scene from 


“Aida” 


Philadelphia Opera Company 
Announce 1954-55 Plans 


PHILADELPHIA.—T he 1954-55 season 
of the Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
Company will include six subscription 
performances—“Samson and Delilah”, 
Oct. 26; “La Traviata”, Nov. 18; 
“Tosca”, Jan. 12; “Il Trovatore”, Feb. 
24; “Lucia di Lammermoor”, March 
17; and “Carmen”, April 22. he 
company will also visit Baltimore and 
other cities during the year. Anthony 
Terracciano and John Lawler have 
been reappointed as general mana-ef 
and associate manager, with Giuse;pe 
Bamboschek as conductor. 
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Gus Manos 


William Primrose is congratulated by Fritz Kreis- 

ler after his performance in Berlioz's “Harold in 

ltaly" with the Boston Symphony at the Berk- 

shire Festival. The violinist begins a coast-to- 

coast tour with an appearance with the Spring- 
field, Mass., Symphony on Oct. 19 





Tornow 


Franz Waxman, left, chats with Pierre Fournier, 

cellist, during a vacation in Montreux, Switzer- 

land. The Los Angeles conductor returns to this 

country in November, and will go back to 

Europe in the fall of 1955 to lead a series cf 
concerts 





Harris, Post-Intelligencer 


Milton Katims and his wife, Virginia, proudly 

display some of the results of their first salmon 

fishing trip in the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Katims, 

new conductor of the Seattle Symphony, leads 
its initial concert of the season this month 
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in the news 


HE opening concerts of the La Scala sym- 
phony season in Milan, on Sept. 28 and 29, 
featured Joseph Szigeti as guest artist, 
playing the first performances in that city of Frank 
Martin’s Violin Concerto, under Sergiu Celibi- 
dache. It was Mr. Szigeti who introduced this 
work at the Paris Festival of Twentieth Century 
Masterpieces, as well as at the Edinburgh and 
Holland Festivals and in New York with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, in 1953. 
. . . 

Robert Goldsand returns to Europe this 
fall, after an absence of some years, for 
concerts on the Continent and a debut in 
London on Nov. 6. In a number of his pro 
grams there he will include the E flat minor 
Piano Sonata by Samuel Barber, which he 
has played widely in this country. He will 
be back for engagements here im mid 
November m 

. . . 

Rudolf Bing's official itinerary this summer in 
cluded Milan, Florence, Verona, Rome, Zurich, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Salzburg. For the first time since he came to the 
United States four years ago as general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Bing also returned 
to England and Scotland where he was general 
manager of he Glyndebourne Festival and director 
of the first three Edinburgh Festivals 

ee « 

A daughter, Bettina, was born to 
Madeleine and Walter Herbert in \ex 
Orleans at the end of August 

. . . 

Moura Lympany will make several appearances 
in England, Holland, and Italy before coming t 
New York for her, Carnegie Hall concert in 
December 

. . . 

Richard Ellsasser's fal] tour schedule was 
launched with a concert in Los Angeles, fol 
lowed by threesudditional concerts in Cali- 
fornia and visits to midwestern and south- 
ern cities. He is currently preparing a tele 
vision series in Hollywood. 

. . . 

James de la Fuente lias made a new transcrip- 
tion, for violin and piano, of the Bach Concerto 
in D minor, which has been published by Volkwein 
Bros., Inc., of Pittsburgh. Although the work 
has come down to us in a version for solo piano 
and orchestra, most authorities agree that it was 
originally a violin concerto. Mr. de la Fuente 
has attempted to restore the violin part to what 
it might originally have been. 

7 . . 

Fabien Sevitzky /eft last month for Hel 
sinki to conduct a pair of concerts with the 
Finnish State Symphony. While in Finland, 
Mr. Sevitzky will visit Jan Sibelius, for 
whom he created a Sibelius Symphony Fund 
in Indianapolts several years ago 

. 


Julius Katchen returned to Europe after spend- 
ing the summer in the United States. In October, 
he leaves for a four-month tour of South Africa, 
Japan, and Australia. He will be back in_ the 
Americas late in January. 

. . . 

Julian Olevsky fJias twelve dates im 
Europe this fall. He will be soloist with the 
Residentie Orchestra in The Hague, th 
Stockholm Symphony, the Staatsradio 
fonien Orchestra in Copenhagen, and or 
chestras in Oslo and Helsinki in addition to 
several recitals 

. . . 

Making his annual return to Alsace this summer, 
Albert Schweitzer. gave two benefit performances 
on the pipe organs on which he learned to play 
Instead of asking that the funds be used for his 
hospital in French Equatorial Africa, as he has in 
the past, the 79-year-old physician provided. that 
the proceeds should be used to restore the big 
organs at the Church of St. Thomas in Stras 
bourg. 


Ruth Slenczynska, wlio was soloist with 
the Boston Pops Orchestra during its re- 
cent American tour, is currently fulfilling 
a European recital schedule. Following a 
successful appearance in Brussels, she was 
asked to prepare a program for broadcast 
over the Belgian National Radio late last 
mont?:. 





Patrice Munsel and Jim Hawthorne as they ap- 

peared in Victor Herbert's “Naughty Marietta” 

at the State Fair Musicals in Dallas last month. 

The tenor has just been signed by Columbia 
Artists Management 
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Robert D. Edwards 


Dolores Wilson is greeted by Governor Thomas 

E. Dewey, of New York, during the annual 48 

States Governors’ Conference at Bolton Land 

ing, N. Y., at which the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano sang 





Foto Kueho 


Astrid Varnay receives floral tributes! following 

an orchestral appearance at Baden-Baden. On 

the podium is the German conductor Car! Vogt, 

who led the all-Wagner program in which the 
soprano was soloist 
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Optimistic Outlook 
In the Musical World 


HE United States embarks upon the 

new season with some rosy statistics 

to instill a spirit of optimism about the 
musical health of the nation. 

The National Music League has deduced 
that some 30,000,000 people were drawn to 
performances of serious music during 1953. 
This amounts to almost a fifth of our popu- 
lation. The significance of the figure be- 
comes clearer when it is set against the 
total of 15,000,000, or roughly one tenth 
of the population, that attended major 
league baseball games during the same 
period. Would it be lese majesty to suggest 
that music has become America’s No. 1 
pastime ? 

Lower down on the musical pyramid, and 
perhaps even more significant in its way, 
is the latest report from the American Music 
Conference that the school year just begun 
has been marked by “the greatest rush in 
history” of school children to musical or- 
ganizations. 

Enrollment in school bands, orchestras 
and instrumental classes has overtaxed the 
capacity of hundreds of school systems 
throughout the country, according to John 
C. Kendel, AMC vice-president, and only a 
shortage of teachers, rooms and equipment 
is holding down enrollment in music classes. 

An estimated 7,250,000 youngsters are 
learning to play musical instruments or par- 
ticipating in bands and orchestras this year 
—an increase of about 250,000 over a year 
ago. 

And in a peripheral, but highly relevant, 
sphere we learn that “classical” record sales 
last year totaled $60,000,000, or about 24 
per cent of all record sales. 

To any one with a tendency to be pessi- 
mistic about the future dynamism of music 
in America, we suggest a second, and 
sharper, look at this collection of figures. 


A Great Orchestra 
Fights for its Life 


HE American people have an oppor- 

tunity at this moment to salvage, for 

their own benefit and for the benefit of 
posterity, one of the finest artistic institu- 
tions ever developed in this country. We 
refer, of course, to the erstwhile NBC Sym- 
phony, which ceased to exist, so far as the 
network is concerned, with the retirement 
last spring of Arturo Toscanini, for whom 
the orchestra was created. 

A great symphony orchestra—and the 
NBC was a great orchestra, one of the two 
or three finest in the world—cannot be 
created in a day nor a year. But it can be 
destroyed in an instant with one word: 
“dismissed”. The NBC was an ensemble of 
top-rank musicians, painstakingly hand- 
picked from leading orchestras throughout 
the United States and brought to New York 
to play under one of the masters of masters, 
Toscanini. They did play under him for 
seventeen years. They were trained, molded 
and mellowed by him into a single sym- 
phonic instrument that was an adornment to 
American culture. 

Fortunately, the men of the orchestra 
were themselves conscious of the fine thing 
they had created, and, when the debacle 
came, they quickly determined to make a 
fight for it. They became “the orchestra 


that refused to die”, and they have now 
reorganized themselves as the Symphony of 
the Air, with their own corporate organiza- 
tion known as Symphony Foundation of 
America. 

“For the first time in American history,” 
says Don Gillis, one of the guiding spirits 
of the venture, “a major symphony orches- 
tra has declared its independence and gone 
into business for itself.” The new organi- 
zation is now busy considering various 
radio, recording, and concert proposals, 
taking soundings in many quarters and pre- 
paring long-range plans for its future. The 
only definite commitment thus far is a debut 
concert in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 27. 

Meanwhile, a session of the whole orches- 
tra was held in the middle of the night at 
Carnegie Hall on Sept. 21—the odd hour 
dictated, probably, by the working schedules 
of many of the members. At this session 
the orchestra—without a conductor—made 
a recording, a very special recording that 
never will be sold. It contains Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival Overture”, selections 
from the “Nutcracker” Suite, and ‘he 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture. This 
collector’s item will go as a message of 
thanks to those people who become patrons 
of the orchestra by sending ten dollars or 
more to its sustaining fund. Checks ‘or 
this purpose should be made payable to the 
Symphony Foundation of American and 
addressed to Room 100, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

One cannot but admire the courage of 
these distinguished musicians in trying to 
save the illustrious institution of which they 
were a part and in attempting it complet ly 
on their own. They are faced with an ap- 
palling complexity of problems, and their 
battle, unless they are blessed with an un- 
expected windfall, is all uphill. They prob- 
ably will inspire considerable sympathetic 
support—in the beginning anyway. But, 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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ZINO 
FRANCESCATTI 





W HEN Zino Francescatti made his Ameri- 
can debut in 1939, with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, he brought with him a 
name firmly established in Europe and _ newly 
celebrated in South American capitals. Since then 
he has played repeatedly with every major orches- 
tra in the country and has revisited concert 
stages abroad whenever his schedule allowed. 
Christened René, but nicknamed Zino and taught 
solely by his father, the violinist was born in 
Marseilles and remains a French citizen (elected 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1949). 
His father had studied under Ernesto Sivori, the 
only direct pupil of Paganini; thus the Paganini 
tradition descended to the young Zino from the 
day he began playing the Violin, at the age of 
three, and made natural his choice of the Paga- 
nini Concerto in D to make his debut here 31 
years later. In October of last year, during the 
Paganini-Columbus celebrations in Genoa, he was 
invited to play Paganini’s own Guarneri del G su 
violin in a world-wide broadcast. Mr. Frances- 
catti, himself, owns, and now performs on, the 
famous “Hart” Stradivari, which he found in 
New York in 1942. (Photograph by Volpe Studios, 
New York, N. Y.) 
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Letters to the Editor 





German Example 


To THE Epitor: 

Referring to the recent issues [May and July, 
1954] concerning federal subsidy of the arts and 
the growth of professional music, or lack of it, 
as discussed by your sagacious articles and a 
rebuttal made by C. M. Carroll, I take exception 
as an active performer to some points of view 
made both by you and Mr. Carroll. My opinion 
would be neither that the musical profession is 
shrinking nor that it is growing. To be explicit, 
the answer is that the soul of musical life has 
grown too large for its body. The opportunities 
for expression of the soul have remained dormant 
while the desire has raced ahead, thus creating 
the illusion that the music profession is shrinking 

] would like to know more details of Congress- 
man Howell’s bill, mainly to see how it parallels a 
system of advancing the cause of music in the 
community that has operated for many, many years 
in Germany. : ; 

the January, 1953, issue of Opera News an 
article of mine was published that I called “Musi- 
cal Lend Lease”. In this article I expounded on 
the advantages of the German opera house for 
pro’ “iding experience while being paid for it! Add 
to this a living wage far superior to that which 
we in the United States can offer to young singers 
—not just for a short season, but for the whole 
year. 


deral subsidy brings up many thoughts di- 
rectly contrary to democratic processes, and al- 
though financial support would be welcome, the 
bureaucratic control would not be the only bad 
feature. Lack of competitive spirit could bring 
about a collapse of the present healthy growth of 
classical music. Why not then follow Germany’s 
plan of state subsidy? The competitive spirit 
would not be based on securing from federal 
sources a larger financial boon, but rather to have 
eacli state opera or sympony group compete with 
that of another state on the basis of maintaining 
artistic supremacy. 

lf any federal aid is necessary to support the 
states, I would suggest that it be done in two 
ways, both of which would be grants and not 
financial controls. One is already in operation, that 
of tax relief on ticket sales. The other would be 
some form of rebate on taxes paid by the state 
to the federal government. This rebate would be 
made for the purpose of advancing the cultural 
activities of the state, and could be used as the 
state’s discretion for opera, symphony or theater. 

It has been my good fortune to have been one 
of the Bavarian State Opera’s (Munich) leading 
tenors for two years, and I am now entering my 
third vear here. During this time I have been in 
a position to witness the coming and going of 
many young Americans, all aware of the tre- 
mendous opportunity here. The majority of these 
singers, in spite of natural talent, have failed in 
securing engagements for two reasons. First, they 
could not speak the language. Second, and more 
important, they were not ready. The way the 
system works here is that small cities have their 
own opera houses. A singer starts in a small city 


Orchestra Fights 


(Continued from preceding page) 

for quite unsentimental reasons, they should 
get concrete backing from people every- 
where in America to whom the orchestra 
had become a dependable friend and a 
weekly guest in their own living-rooms. 
More than any other symphonic body in 
this country, with the exception of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, the NBC 
Was a national orches i in its 
composition, national in its scope, and 
national in its appeal. Though resident in 
New York City, it never was a local orches- 
tra in the usual sense. It was as much the 
cultural property of the radio listeners of 
Findlay, Ohio, as of the Bronx. 

It can continue to be so. Its good friends 
everywhere now have the unique oppor- 
tunity to become its foster-parents. America 
still is not so bountifully blessed with great 
symphony orchestras that it can afford to 
slam the door on one left improvidently on 
its doorstep. 





October, 1954 





Left: Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his wife, Clara Clemens, mezzo-soprano, in 1934 in Hollywood, where he 
conducted concerts at the Bowl. Right: A threesome at the Salzburg Festival of 1934: from the right 
Arturo Toscanini, Bruno Walter, and Stefan Zweig, librettist of Richard Strauss's ‘The Silent Woman 





What They Read Twenty Years Ago 





Prices Were Cheaper Then 


“Worcester’s Festival attains its Diamond Jubi- 
lee Year this year. It is recalled that the original 
series, in 1858, advertised itself as a Musical 
Convention at Mechanics’ Hall, closing with a 
Grand Concert. The advertisement stated: ‘There 
will be Lectures upon various subjects. Tickets, 
50 Cents for Gentlemen, 25 Cents for Ladies’.” 


History Repeats 


The proscenium of the San Francisco War Me- 
morial Opera House has never framed a picture 
so magnificent as that conjured up by Max Rein- 
hardt for his famous version of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”, which opened on Oct. 1, under 
the auspices of the State Chamber of Commerce 

He ——— a real out-of-door setting, with 
turf and live trees—a Corot landsc ape—and Nini 
Theilade and her corps de ballet helped to make 


opera, works up to a larger city, and finally to 
the State Opera House. There are some state 
operas superior to others, which leaves the possi- 
bility for further advancement. All this means 
that the young singer by the time he reaches ihe 
state opera has developed an extensive repertoire, 
which he has sung many times. Against this kind 
of competition, young American singers cannot 
hope to succeed here unless they have come with 
an approximate equivalent in experience. 

Where are they to get this experience? That is 
for us to provide in the individual states, and when 
we have come that far there will be no need 
travel abroad, since America will have developed 
its own system for handling the expansion of 
musical interest 

Howard VANDENBURG 
Bavarian State Opera 
Munich 


Fine-Arts Bill Support 


To THE Epritor: 

This is to advise that I attended the afternoon 
session of the public hearings on the “fine arts” 
bills before the Congress for consideration in the 
House of Representatives on June 9, 1954. I did 
not testify since I did not have the real and unani- 
mous thinking of the roe Federation of Music 
Clubs on the subject. I did, however, write a letter 
to Congressman Howell, and am enclosing a copy 
for your information and publication should you 
so desire. Congressman Howell personally thanked 
me for the letter and stated that it will appear in 
the Congressional Record along with the testimony 
given during the public hearings on June 8 and 9. 

Copies of my letter were forwarded to Mrs. Ada 
Holding Miller, President, National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Miss Helen Havener, Business Man- 
ager and Publicity Director, National Federation 
ot Music Clubs; and Mrs. Hinda Honigman, South- 
eastern Regional Vice President, National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs—and the reaction has been 
entirely favorable. 

Marie Hurey 
Washington, D. C. 


1934 





the fantasy seem real . As Shake speareat rama, 


. litter } 
and in the casting and acting, opinions dittered . 


Those Halcyon Days! 


A Victorv Dinner was held the Wald 
Astoria, with Harry Harkness I Nagler presiding 
because the New York Philharmonic-Symp! 
successfully attained its goal of $500,000 


campaign; mn fact, it exceeded this sum by $1,659 
Arturo Toscanini, in his tenth season will conduct 
for ten weeks; Bruno Walter, returni } 
fourth successive winter, for six weeks 


guest will be Otto Klemperer, appear 
the first four weeks 


Famous ee Trees Joined 
\ daughter was bi » Viadimir Horowitz and 
Mrs. Horowitz, wl 1S \ anda Toscanini, daug! 
ter of Artur Woniael ni. The child will be name¢ 
Sonva 


Viss Hurley ts 
mittee of the Nationa 
Excerpts from her letter to Congressman llowe 
are herewith reprinted: 


My Dear Mr. Howe.: 





Personally, I favor a fine arts program—one 
which among the numerous arts includes 
MUSICIANS, Mypsic -love rs, al d tl e constructior ta 
long overdue and sorely needed Opera House it 
the Nation’s Capital. I favor a Congressional ay 
propriation for the efficient administration of sucl 


a program. In short, I’m for the progressive de 
velopment of the cultural life of America. And ] 
recognize in the promotion of the Arts an instru 
ment for world peace 

What is needed, I believe, to gain the Congres 
sional nod of approval and adequate appropriati 
for the establishment of a fine arts program, how 
ever, is a bill that is practical, one that is limited 
to the arts and their promotion, one that insures 


proper representation to all the arts, including 
music, and the construction of an Opera House in 
the Nation’s Capital. Once this goal has been 


attained, I feel, the ball will be rolling in the right 
direction. Just as any sound business organizati 
is from its inception sufficiently flexible to provide 
for further possible expansion, just so should the 
basic legislation for the establishment of a fine arts 
program be designed Add to a basically well 
planned fine arts program age and wisdom and the 
answer becomes fruitful fulfillment 

In closing, I wish to commend all members of 
the Congress of the United States who have pr 
posed legislation, as evidenced by the sixteen “fine 
arts” bills currently before the Congress for cor 
sideration, or in any way at all encouraged or pri 
moted the idea for the establishment of a fine arts 
program. ‘The arts in character are neither parti- 


san nor materialistic; they are spiritual And 
where the spiritual is, there is understanding; and 
where there is understanding, there is peace. I 
therefore salute those representatives of the Ameri 
can people for the significant contribution they are 


making through their efforts to promote and pre 
serve the cultural life of America. 














Pacific Coast Ensembles Prepare 


Extensive Schedules 


San Francisco Symphony 
Sets 1954-55 Plans 


SAN FRANCISCO Advance an- 


houncements of the San Francisco 
Symphony’s 1954-55 schedule, the 
first with Enrique Jorda as regular 


conductor, indicate that the season 
will open on Nov. 11 and will extend 
through April 23. Guest conductors 
sharing the podium with Mr. Jorda 
will be Bruno Walter, Thomas Scher- 
man, and the orchestra’s assistant 
conductor, Earl Bernard Murray. 

Soloists engaged for the season in- 
clude Andres Segovia, Grant Johan- 
nesen, Gina Bachauer, Joseph Szigeti, 
Zino Francescatti, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Clifford Curzon, Leon Fleisher, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, Dame. Myra Hess, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Donna Turner 
Smith, and Lucina Amara. 

Returning to the local managerial 
field, after several year’s absence, is 
Dorothy Granville, who will be asso- 
ciated with Paul Posz in managing 
the California Music and Arts Foun- 
dation concert series. Mrs. Granville 
was formerly associated with the 
Larry Allen office, handling its Celeb- 
rity Series, which was discontinued 
after her resignation from the or- 
ganization 


Soloists Listed For 
Los Angeles Season 


Los ANGELES.—Among the soloists 
appearing with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic this season, under Alfred 
Wallenstein’s direction, will be Artur 
Rubinstein, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Dame 
Myra Hess, Gary Graffman, and Clif- 
ford Curzon, pianists; Zino Frances- 


catti and Nathan Milstein, violinists; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; and vocal 
artists Elena Nikolaidi, Richard 


Tucker, and William Warfield. Guest 
conductors sharing the podium with 
Mr. Wallenstein will include Massimo 
Freccia, Lukas and Walter 
Hendl. 

The Los Angeles orchestra season 
will open on Nov. 4, one of the an- 
ticipated highlights being a Beethoven 
concerto cycle by Mr. Rubinstein. 
Mr. Wallenstein has also scheduled a 
number of new orchestral works to be 
performed for the first time in South- 
ern California 

L ukas 
been 
of the 
phony, 


Foss, composer, has 
appointed permanent conductor 
Los Angeles Chamber Sym- 
following a three-year period 
when the organization presented guest 


conductors. The orchestra is composed 


oft some of the finest first-chairmen 
and soloists in Southern California, 
and the programs are presented in 


Royce Hall, of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 


Fund Drive Aids 
Portland Symphony 


_ PortLanp, Ore.—A campaign for 
funds sufficient to pay off the Port- 
land Symphony’s accumulated deficit 


of some 
coming 

launched 
re ction of 


$35,000 and underwrite the 
season has been successfully 
The drive is under the di- 
Mrs. Ralph D. Moores, 
president. The local organization is 
signing up industrialists here on a 
$1,000 annually for each of 
three years. 

Once the deficit is cleared from the 
books, the directors hope to obtain 
more than half of the orchestra’s 
maintenance fund needs from such un- 
derwriting. The remainder will come 
from individual contributions, ranging 
from $1,000 down, on an annual basis. 
At the official deadline for the cam- 
paign, over $70,000 in actual contri- 
butions or pledges had been regis- 


scale of 


16 


or Season 


tered, and the directors are confident 
that another $30,000 is in sight. 

For the coming season the Portland 
Symphony will operate on a budget 
of just under $150,000, of which 
$65,000 must be raised in contribu- 
tions; the remainder is expected to be 
provided from ticket sales, broadcasts 
and benefits. The orchestra will give 
ten subscription concerts and two ex- 
tra events in the city’s Public Audi- 
torium, seating 3,500. A season ticket 
subscription of 2,000 is anticipated. 

In its second season under guest 
conductors, the Portland Symphony 
will present on the podium Carlos 
Chavez, Theodore Bloomfield, Russell 
Stanger, Igor Stravinsky, Thomas 
Schippers, Enrique Jorda, and Boris 
Sirpo. Soloists will include Solomon 
and Eugene Istomin, pianists, and 
Astrid Varnay, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano. 

The symphony will play more con- 
certs than last season outside the Au- 
ditorium. In co-operation with the 
public school system, it plans sixteen 
concerts in the city’s schools, which 
every child from seventh grade 


through high school will attend free. 
An innovation will be five “neighbor- 
hood” concerts, for which the orches- 
tra will be taken into the suburbs of 
Portland and its vicinity to give popu- 
lar programs at lowered prices. 
Neighborhood committees are being 
organized to handle arrangements. 
The ensemble will also play several 
out-of-town events and appear on 
three Pacific Coast network broad- 
casts for the Standard Oil Company 
of California. 


Seattle Season Is 
Heavily Booked 


SEATTLE, WASH 
are anticipated for 
son’s events here. 
munity Concerts, 
direction of 
at the 


audiences 
coming 
The local 
under the 
Cecilia Schultz, 
Civic Auditorium’s 
capacity, oversold to the amout of 
9,500 and had to arrange two 
series of six concerts each, completely 
using up a record budget of $58,000. 
Attractions for 1954-55 include the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jascha 
Heifetz, Eleanor Steber and Leonard 
Pennario 

In anticipation of Milton Katims’ 
first vear as musical director, the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra sold out 
its eight-concert subscription series at 


Large 
the sea- 
Com- 
general 
aiming 

5,200 


seats 


Orpheum Theatre, (seating 2,600) as 

early as last spring. There will be 

an extension of its school concerts 
(Continued on page 31) 


Brevard Festival Includes 


Nordoff Double Coneerto 


By Wriston LOcKLAIR 


Brevard, N. C. 

EATURING young American 
artists and an 85-piece symphony 
orchestra, the ninth annual Bre- 
vard Music Festival took place in the 
mountains of Western North Caro- 


lina on the last three weekends in 
August. 

James Christian Wy conductor 
of the Charlotte (N. Symphony 


and Jacksonville (Fla) pHs is 
founder and director of the Brevard 
events. 

The weather was ideal for the nine 
programs, and each of them attracted 
very large and receptive audiences. 
Once again events in the festival were 
often broadcast, with a number of 
coast-to-coast concerts on the major 
networks. Olin Downes, of the New 


Below: 





der Erde," 


York Times, was a visiting lecturer 
for the third year, and other sum- 
mer visitors included James Fassett, 
Thor Johnson, and Don Gillis, con- 


ductor-composer. 

There were two premieres and sev- 
eral novelties. On Aug. 14, Carroll 
Glenn was in the first Ameri- 
can performance of the “Dresden” 
Violin Concerto, in G minor, by 
Vivaldi. It proved to have a pleasant, 
if unspectacular part for the soloist, 
and the accompaniment is typical of 


soloist 


Vivaldi’s music in style and_ spirit. 
On this same evening, Miss Glenn 
was joined by her husband, Eugene 
List, in the playful, lightweight Con- 
certo for Violin, Piano and Orches- 
tra, by Paul Nordoff. The concerto 
was commissioned by and dedicated 


Intermission time at the Brevard Music Festival. Inset: David Lloyd, 
tenor, left, and Carol Smith, contralto, soloists in Mahler's 


“Das Lied von 


with James Christian Pfohl, conductor 


two artists. 
Dvorak’s seldom-played 
“The Wood Dove” 
tive bit of programming on an eve- 
ning, and Miss Glenn and Mr. List 
a!so played the Haydn Concerto for 
Violin, Piano and Orchestra in F 
The first weekend also included per- 


to these Inclusion of 
tone poem 


was an i1magina- 


formances of the Tchaikowsky First 
P.ano Concerto, with Mr. List; the 
Franck Symphony, and the “Leonore” 


No. 3 of Beethoven. 

‘A Tribute to Wind Instruments”, 
on Aug. 21, was a high point of the 
second set of programs. This con- 
cert included “A Requiem In Our 
Time”, by Eno Rautavaara (fr 
in E dat 


Overture 


performance) ; the Serenade 

major for 13 wind instruments, of 
Richard Strauss; Toccata for Percus- 
sion Instruments, by Carlos Chavez; 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Four 
Winds and Harp; and “Toccata Mar- 
zale”, by Ralph Vaughan Willians 


The program was planned in conjunc- 
tion with the first clinic on the brass 
ensemble, held at Transylvania A 
16-22 under the supervision of Er: est 
N. Glover, director of brass enset ble 
and symphonic band in the Cincim ati 
Conservatory of Music 


Prize-winning Finnish Work 


The Rautavaara “Requiem”  re- 
ceived first prize in the 1954 Toor 
Johnson Brass Compositions awards 


The composer is a student of Aarre 


Merikanto at the Sibelius Academy in 


Helsinki, Finland 

Carol Smith, contralto, and David 
Lloyd, tenor, were the vocal part ci- 
pants in Gustav Mahler’s “Das Lied 
von der Erde”, on Aug. 22. Haydn's 
“Military” Symphony opened the c:n- 
cert. On Aug. 20, Miss Smith «p- 


t 
peared as soloist in Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo”. It was the concluding work 
on a program that listed Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony ; “A Walk to the 


Paradise Garden”, by Delius; id 

Rossini’s Overture to “Semirami 
Recognition of the 150th anniver- 

sary of Berlioz’s birth was made in 


the final weekend of Brevard con- 
certs. Donald Gramm, bass-baritone 
of the New York City Opera, was 
warmly received after he sang two 
arias from “The Damnation of 
Faust”. Mr. Pfohl conducted three 
orchestral excerpts from the same 
work. Mr. Gramm was also heard 
in three Mozart arias, sung in 


English. 

Grant Johannesen played the Grieg 
Piano Concerto and the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto — the 
final weekend. Following the Brahms 
First Symphony on the closing Sun- 


day afternoon, Aug. 29, the orchestra 
and Mr. Pfohl were given a stand- 
ing ovation by the capacity throng. 


Hank Daniel 
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New Prokofieff Disks 


ProkorieFF: “Classical Symphony”, 


D major, Op. 25; Symphonic 
Suite, Op. 33a, from “The Love 
for Three Oranges” Orchestre 
des Concerts Lamoureux, Jean 


Piano Con- 
Op. 26. 


Martinon conducting. 
certo No. 3, ( major, 
Alexander Uninsky, pianist ; Hague 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem 
van Otterloo conducting. (Epic LC 
3042, $5.95)** Stravinsky: Con- 
certo for Piano and Wind Orches- 


tra. Mewton-W ood, pianist. Mem- 
bers of the Residentie Orchestra, 
Walter Goehr conducting. ProKo- 
FIEFF: Violin Concerto No. 1, D 
major, Op. 19. Ricardo Odnopo- 
sor, violinist. Radio Zurich Or- 
chestra, Heinrich Hollreiser con- 
du. ting (Concert Hall Society 


CHS-1160, $5.95) *** 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, F 
major, Op. 24 (“Spring Sonata’). 
Pro KOFIEFF: Sonata for Cello and 
Pino, Op. 119. Kopary: Sonata 


BEETHOVEN 


for Unaccompanied Cello, Op. 8 
Edmund Kurtz, cellist; Artur Bal- 
sat, ptanist. (Columbia ML 4867, 


$5.5) ** 


OW that Serge Prokofieff is 

gone from us, no one need hesi- 

tate to recognize what a great 
master he was. A glance at the al- 
bum: listed above will indicate that 
the recording companies are doing 
their part in keeping his memory 
grec Mr. Martinon conducts the 
“Classical Symphony” and the suite 
from “The Love for Three Oranges” 
with a savage energy and love of 
loud sounds that are appropriate 
enourh in the suite, but make the 
witty little symphony sound much 
heavier and coarser than it needs to. 
There is no gainsaying the verve of 
these performances, however, and a 
little din never hurt Prokofieff. 
In contrast, Alexander Uninsky 


plays the C major Piano Concerto 
with considerably more finesse than 
have several of his colleagues who 
have previously recorded it. Mr. van 


Otterloo emulates his precision of line 
and scale of sonorities, and the result 
is a performance that I like for its 


very lack of explosive climaxes and 
thunderous outbursts of sheer noise. 
Not that this recording is pallid or 


subdued; it is cool and col- 


j 


merely 
lected 


Refreshing Contrast 


TI > pert neo-classicism of Stravin- 
sky’s  Cmatte for Piano and Wind 
Orchestra contrasts refreshingly with 
the straightforw: ard lyricism of Pro- 
kofieff’s Violin Concerto No. 1. a 
Australian pianist © Mewton-Wood 
(whose first name is not vouchsafed 


by the album) plays the solo part of 
the Stravinsky concerto with the 
thythmic vigor, crispness, and sense 


f line it needs, and Mr. Goehr and 
the orchestra are also alert and in 
excellent form. 

I cannot help feeling that this con- 
certo, for all its wit and mastery of 
iorm, is doctrinaire music. But no 
one could listen to it without being 
invigorated and impressed. The Pro- 
kofieff Violin Concerto is so unassum- 
ing and so little concerned with dis- 
play that several virtuosos declined 
the honor of being the soloist at its 
premiere. Time has shown how wrong 
they were. It has the qualities of en- 
luring art, and will long outlive many 
a meretricious showpiece. Ricardo 
Odnoposoff plays it eloquently, with 
admirable collaboration from the Ra- 
dio Zurich Orchestra under Heinrich 

ol reiser. 

The Sonata for Cello and Piano, 
Op. 119, had its premiere in Moscow 
in 1949, and was introduced to New 
York in 1951 by Raya Garbousova. 
Edniund Kurtz played it in New York 
again the following year. He _ per- 
florins it with remarkable technical 
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power and interpretative understand- 
ing in this recording, with able sup- 
port from Mr. Balsam. This sonata 
is neither so impassioned nor so he- 
roic as the Violin Sonata, but it is 
thoroughly enjoyable music, filled with 
the warmth, energy, imagination, and 
boldness that even a tiring Prokofieff 
could always summon for his music. 
The Kodaly Sonata for Cello Alone, 
stirringly played by Mr. Kurtz, is 
much more than a stunt. It is a pro- 
foundly eloquent work that adds 
something creative to the musical vo- 
cabulary. At first hearing, you may 
be taken aback, but keep listening and 
you will find that it will grow more 
gripping with each rehearing. 





A line drawing of Serge Prokofieff 
by B. F. Dolbin 


ProKOFIEFF: “Four Portraits from 
the Opera ‘The Gambler’”, Op. 49. 
KABALEVSKY : Suite from the Opera 
“Colas Breugnon”, Op. 28. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra of London, 
Wilhelm Schuechter conducting 
(MGM E3112, $4.85)*** Two or- 
chestral sides representing twentieth- 
century Russian opera. Though 
Prokofieff began work on “The 
Gambler” in 1916, basing the work 
on Dostoievsky’s celebrated novel 
of that name, it was not completed 
until 1928. In his suite, the com- 
poser has assembled the music re- 
lating to four main characters of 
the play: the dissipated General, the 
matriarchal Grandmother, the hero- 
ine Pauline, and the gambler him- 
self, Alexis, a youth of good family 
ensnared by circumstances and his 
love for the money-seeking girl. 
There is some vivid descriptive 
matter in the suite, written in the 
composer’s more sombre manner. 
The opera by Kabalevsky, a setting 
of Romain Rolland’s novel of the 
same title, about a Burgundian 
roustabout and popular hero, is 
known in this country by the Over- 
ture and the “Féte Populaire” ex- 
cerpts. The present suite includes 
a sampling of two other sections, 
describing a plague and an insur- 
rection. The spirit is buoyant and 
enlivening, with some influence of 
French folk songs. Both works are 
well played by the distinguished 


London orchestra under its guest 
conductor. 

—R. M. K 

PROKOFIEFF: Suite from the ballet 

“Chout” FALLA: Dances from 

“The Three-Cornered Hat”. St. 

Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 


mann, conductor. (Capitol P 8257, 
$5.70) *** Two contemporary works 
for ballet are linked on this re- 
cording. Prokofieff’s “Chout”, or 


3uffoon”, to give its English 
equivalent, was written in 1915 and 
first produced in Paris in 1921 by 


Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. It also 
had a New York staging at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in 1924 


The droll action is about a clown 
who contrives to outwit his adver- 


sary by many bizarre pranks, in- 
volving seven other buffoons and 
their wives. The work is here rep- 
resented by nine sections in Proko 
fieff's impish and dissonant early 
manner An interesting revival, 


though not musically very inspiring 


it is given a delicate and spirited 
performance. The excerpts from 
“The Three-Cornered Hat” are less 


successful, for the playing is angu- 
lar, over-noisy at times, and lack 

ing in the rich and sensuous sweep 
characteristic of this Iberian mas- 
terpiece. The recording is_ sensi- 


tive, if not of the utmost clarity 
R. M. K 
PROKOFIEFF: “Alexander Nevsky”, 


Cantata, Op. 78. Ana Maria Ir: 
arte, mezzo-soprano. Vienna State 





Opera Chorus and Orchestra, Mario 
Rossi conducting. (Vanguard VRS- 
451, $5.95) *** Motion picture 
music has a way of tarnishing with 
the passage of time, but Serge Pro- 
kofieff’s score for the magnificent 
film “Alexander Nevsky”, directed 


by Eisenstein, is a noble exception 


to the rule. Composed in 1938, it 
sounds deeply moving and vital in 
1954. This is a brilliant perform- 


ance that probes into the underlying 
psychological motivations of the 
music. Mario Rossi, born in Rome 
in 1902, was a pupil of Respighi in 
composition, and he has a flair for 
modern scores. Prokofieff’s battery 
of percussion is expertly conducted, 
and the eerie effects are adroitly 
brought off. Hans Gillesberger de 
serves praise for his training of the 
chorus, and Olga Rasoumovsky for 
her coaching of the Russian. Ana 
Maria Iriarte sings her solo poign 
antly. Music lovers will have a hard 
time choosing between this and the 
equally stunning Columbia record- 
ing, made by the Westminster Choir 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 


der Eugene Ormandy. 
R. S 
Bartok and Others 
Bartok: “Allegro Barbaro”; Ruman- 


ian Folk Dances; “For Children” 
(Nos. 6, 10, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 
25, 26, and 30-40); Fifteen Hun- 
Peasant Songs; Suite for 
Op. 14. Gyorgy Sandor, pt 
(Columbia ML 4868, $5.95) 


garian 
Piano, 
anist 
AK 


YORGY SANDOR was a pupil 

of Bart k and he unders sone the 
nature of the music profoundly. His 
performances in this album are uni 
versally excellent, and these works 
are not as easy to interpret as they 
may seem to some listeners. The se 
lection offers a wide variety of ma 
terial, and presents Bartok in con 
trasting phases as a composer. What 
an amazing difference there is, for 
example, between the poignant little 
tone pcems of the children’s pieces, 
and the slashing “Allegro Barbaro” 
or the adventurous and highly virtu- 
osic ! 


Piano Suite! Columbia intends to 
record “virtually the entire Bartok 
piano literature” with Mr. Sandor as 
soloist. This album is the second in 
the series to be released. The first 
was Mr. Sandor’s recording of Bar 
tok’s Piano Concerto No with the 


Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu 


gere Ormandy 
a 
Bartok: Piano Sonata (1926). Bere 
Sonata, Op. 1 HINDEMITH: So 
nata No. 2 (1936). Scrrasin: So- 
nata No. 4 in F sharp, Op. 30 


Zadel grr pianist. (Columbia 
ML 4871, $5.95)*** Another Co- 
lumbia disk, superbly recorded and 
containing beautifully articulated, 


RECORDS [ AUDIO 


incisive performances by Mr. Sk 
lovsky, adds to Bartok’s rey 
tion in the LP catalogue and intr 

duces a piano work by Scriabin. The 
latter reflects a 
of mind than most of the Russiar 
composer's later orc] 
it is romantically inspired and has 


iresenia 


more settled stat 


tra] | 
estfral WOTKS,; 


winning, youthful spirit. The r 
maining sonatas have rightfully be 
come “classics” of the modern reper 
tory, and by offering them together 
in one package, Columbi s don 
a great service 
( 
° . 

Russian Songs 

MoussorcskK\ “a he N 
RACH MANINOFI Eight S 
Maria Kurenko pray lV sez 
od Pastukhoff, pianist. (Capit I 
8265, $5.70) *** 
YHE seven songs that ma 


‘The 
the pin-point 
and free 
Moussorg 
modern in concept an 
The composer supplied ( 
which range from a lullaby for 
to a little boy’s description of how he 

bird from a cat and got 

process With his maginative 
cr loristic de vices in ne 1 1 
ment, often dissonant, and his 
stantly shifting rhythms, Moussorgs} 
makes the children, the t 
mother, and the things they talk 
come vividly to life in a 
versational style. The fact that “The 
Nursery” was written bet 1868 
and 1872 makes he composer 
achievement 
able than it is 

By contrast, the Rachmaninoff s 
sound like older works. This is 
meant dispar igingly, for the comy 
has, within his characterist stv le 
written some hauntingly ] ] 
tings of some typically sad Russ 
Ivrics. The eight works included here 
are “In the Silence f the Night” 
“Lilacs”, “Summer > 'iis 


cycle are fille 
musical characterizat 


speech rhythms that make 


Nursery” 


skv’s music so st 





saved a 
in the 


seem eve nN re rel 





Alder bined “Oh, Cease TI y 
ing, Maiden I ‘alr € “Sorrow in ing 
time”, “The Soldier's Bride’, an 
“Vocalise” 

Miss Kurenko, Russian-born, sings 


] 


the songs in her native lang 
all the nuance and _ styl 
made her one of the for 
ists of recent times. ° 
her vocalism is not as suave as |! 

was is apparent in the Rachmaninoff 
songs, but the Moussorgsky cycle 
flawlessly performe d and makes 
disk worth owning. Mr I 
contribution is equally va 
ticularly in his assured 
the tricky Moussorgsk\ 
ments 








Americana 


DEEMS “Through t 
Looking Glass”, Five Pictures 
from Lewis Carroll, Fast 
man-Rochester Symphor Howar 
Hanson conducting 
MG-40008, $5.95)*** The familiar 
suite of Mr. Taylor 
best known work, particular 
dearing to lovers of “Alice in \\ 
derland” and its compat 
ume, 1s given a clear and spuirite 
performance by the Fast 
torces There 's mucl | 
detail to the re 
delightful is the section entith 
‘The White Knight’, whicl 
among the most appea 
written by the composer. 7 

out, Dr. Hanson and his forces 
give full value to the effective 
qualities of the ore 


TAYLOR, 


iding 
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Bayreuth Lohengrin 


Wacner: “Lohengrin”. Wolfgang 
Windgassen (Lohengrin), Eleanor 
Steber (Elsa), Astrid Varnay (Or- 
trud), Hermann Uhde (Telramund), 
Josef Greindl (King Henry), Hans 
Braun (Herald). Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the 1953 Bayreuth Fes- 
tival, Joseph Keilberth conducting. 
(London LLA-16, $29.75) ** 


EPORTS from Bayreuth in 1953 

indicated that the production of 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin” was excellent, 
and this recording, made during an 
actual performance, bears them out. 
Joseph Keilberth is especially success- 
ful in the majestic choral episodes and 
in the dramatic climaxes. He has the 
feeling and the understanding for the 
more lyric aspects of the opera, but 
he does not always obtain the delicacy 
and transparent glow from singers 
and orchestra that other conductors 
have. Nonetheless, this is a well- 
rounded, dramatically satisfying per- 
formance. 

Wolfgang Windgassen gives an ef- 
fective and technically secure per- 
formance of the title roll. His voice 
is not the richest and most flexible 
imaginable, but it has the vitality and 
dramatic mobility needed to make the 
narrative convincing and to meet the 
other challenges of this part. Above 
all, he maintains a feeling of nobility 
and spiritual intensity that form the 
keystone of the characterization. 

Eleanor Steber’s Elsa is familiar 
to Metropolitan Opera audiences. 
Especially notable in this performance 
is her increasing command of German 
diction and the incandescent quality 
of her voice, even in taxing phrases. 
Miss Steber has obviously studied the 
role carefully, and her singing in Act 
II, Scene 2, and Act III, Scene 1, 
with its impassioned pleading, is dra- 
matically powerful as well as musi- 
cally distinguished. I am still not 
convinced that her singing of Wag- 
nerian roles is the wisest course for 
this accomplished Mozartean artist, 
but it must be admitted that she sings 
the role of Elsa with a soaring free- 
dom that only occasionally is tinged 
with a sense of effort and push in 
eo tones. 

Astrid Varnay’s Ortrud has always 
been superb, and she is in excellent 
form in this recording. Hermann 
Uhde sings the role of Telramund 
with vivid dramatic projection, which 
atones for some blurry vocal episodes. 
Josef Greindl is a dependable, if 
scarcely golden-throated, King 
Henry; and Hans Braun is good as 
the Herald. All in all, Wagnerians 
will do well to acquire this album. 

—R. S. 


Vienna Salome 


STRAUSS: 
(Salome), 


Salome”. Christe! Goltz 
Julius Patzak (Herod), 
Margareta Kenney (Herodias), 
Hans Braun (Jokanaan), Anton 
Dermota (Narraboth), Else Schur- 
hof (Page), Ludwig Weber (First 
Nazarene), Harald Proglhof (Sec- 
ond Nazarene), Rudolf Christ 
(First Jew), Hugo Meyer-Welfing 
(Second Jew), Kurt Preger (Third 
Jew), Murray Dickie (Fourth Jew), 
Franz Bie rbach (Fifth Jew), Wal- 
ter Berry (First Soldier), Herbert 
Alsen (Second Soldier), Liubemir 
Pantsche tf (A Cappadocian), Her- 
mann Gallos (A Slave Vienna 
Philharmonic, Clemens ate con- 


ducting. (London LL-1038/39, 
$11.90) #** 


E are fortunate that Clemens 
Krauss conducted this recording 
of “S Salome” before his death, for his 
is one of the most resplendent inter- 
pretations of the music that we are 
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ever likely to hear. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic luxuriates in the score, con- 
triving to make even the most vulgar 
passages sound impressive. And Lon- 
don has assembled a very strong cast. 
Christel Goltz (who has already re- 
corded the title role in a performance 
for Oceanic Records, with the or- 
chestra of the Dresden State Opera 
under Joseph Keilberth) has both the 
voice and the temperament for it. The 
inhuman final pages of the opera find 
her voice in purest condition and her 
dramatic intensity at its peak. Julius 
Patzak is especially vivid as Herod, 
partly owing to his superb diction. 
Every word is clear, even in the most 
intricate of tonal settings. The virile, 
expressive voices of Hans Braun, as 


Jokanaan, and Ludwig Weber, as the 
First Nazarene, bring unusual dis- 


tinction to those roles. Anton Der- 
mota conveys the tragedy of Narra- 
both, even though deprived of_ the 
medium of stage action; and Mar- 
gareta Kenney makes us feel the 
hardness and narrowness of Herodias. 
And in the other roles the singers 
reveal not only expert musicianship 
but a keen sense of dramatic ensem- 
ble. —R. S. 


Music Drama 


Monteverpi: “Tl 
Tancredi e Clorinda” 
Virgilio Mortari). Claudia Carbi, 
Mezzo-soprano (Narrator) ; Emma 
Tegani, soprano (Clorinda); AI- 
fredo Nobile, tenor (Tancredi). 
Complesso Monteverdiano di Mi- 
lano; Alberto Soresino, cembalo. 
“Ballo in Onore dell’ Imperatore 
Ferdinando III della Casa d’Aus- 
tria” (from the “Eighth Book of 
Madrigals of Love and War”, 
1638). “Amor Che Deggio Far?” 
(Canzonetta from “Seventh Book 
of Madrigals, 1619”). Madrigalisti 
Milanesit String Orchestra, Renato 
Fait conducting. (Vox PL 8560, 
$5.95) ** 


At last, through the medium of 

recording, Monteverdi is slowly 
being made available to the music 
public at large. The less his music is 
modernized, or arbitrarily edited, the 
more rapidly it will win its rightful 
place in the affections of music-lovers 
everywhere. A certain amount of 
editing and arrangement is inevitable, 
but as Mr. Mortari remarks, although 
“the art of executing Monteverdi's 
music in practice on instruments is 
irremediably lost .. . in other respects, 
Monteverdi’s works, as they have 
come down to us, are adequately pre- 
served for actual comprehension, and 
their starkness sets even more in evi- 
dence the eternal values which these 
works contain”. Not all of the re- 
constructions based on historical evi- 
dence frequently attempted in mod- 
erm times have been “cold and aca- 
demic” and unable “to give a lively 
sense of faithfulness to that art”, but 
Mr. Mortari’s version of “Il Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda” 
for string orchestra, with cembalo and 
voices, is discreet and convincing. 
The cembalo sounds suspiciously like 
a “gelded” piano, but in other respects 
the performance is satisfactory, even 
if the strings are a bit heavy in tex- 
ture. The singers perform with taste 
and emotional vitality, if not with 
notable beauty of tone or elegance. 

The madrigal and canzonetta are 
adequately performed although here 
again one could wish for more beauty 
of tone and polish of phrasing. But 
it would be ungrateful not to welcome 
these performances of music that is 
extremely difficult to hear, even if 
they are not the last word in artistry. 

Ballet-lovers, incidentally, will prob- 
ably share my regret that William 
Dollar did not use Monteverdi’s in- 
comparable music for “The Duel”, 
instead of an undistinguished con- 
temporary score that is out of key 
with the historical atmosphere of the 
work, 


Combattimento di 


(Edited by 


—R. S. 





KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 

**#*The very best; wide fre- 

quency range, good balance, 

clarity and separation of 

sounds, no distortion, mini- 

mum surface or tape noise. 


*** Free from all 
faults, differing only slight- 
ly from above. 


obvious 


** Average. 

* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 

expected to 

technical 


virtues are 
compensate for 
deficiencies. 


Opera Explained 


Arras Sunc AND Actep. (RCA Vic- 
tor LM-1801, $5.72) *** 


NYONE who has sat in our opera 

houses year after year will know 
how many people go there without the 
notion of what the operas 
are about. Only last season, at a 
performance of Verdi's “Aida”, the 
woman sitting in front of me asked 
her husband when Amonasro ap- 
peared: “Who’s he?” I am sure that 
the idea of this album is very useful. 
The listener first hears a free acting 
version of the area in English, per- 
formed by an actor or actress. Then 
the aria is sung in the original lan- 
guage by a singer 

This album contains the following 
arias: “Celeste Aida” (acted by Jo- 
seph Cotten, sung by Jussi Bioer- 
ling) ; “Mi chiamano Mimi” (Debo- 
rah Kerr, Licia Albanese) ; “Un bel 
di” (Deborah Kerr, Licia Albanese) ; 
“1 _puod’ (Prologue from “I Pagli- 
acci’” ) (Dennis King, Leonard War- 


foggiest 


ren); “Vesti la giubba” (Joseph Cot- 
ten, Jussi Bjoerling) ; “Cortigiani” 
(from “Rigoletto”) (Dennis King, 
Leonard Warren); and “Ah! Dite 
alla giovine” (duet from “La Travi- 
ata”) (Deborah Kerr and Dennis 
King, Licia Albanese and Robert 
Merrill). 


I must confess that the acting ver- 
sions of the arias sound rather silly 
for the most part and that Miss Kerr 
is especially ineffective as Mimi and 
Cio-Cio-San. But the basic idea of 
the recording is excellent, and it will 
unquestionably increase the enjoyment 
of these arias for many people who 
are too lazy to learn Italian or to 
study the librettos. 

—R. S$ 


Distinguished Mozart 


Concerto, A major, for 
clarinet and orchestra, K. 622. 
Jacques Lancelot, clarinet. Sinfonia 
Concertante, E flat major, K. 297B, 
Anh. 9. Pierre Pierlot, oboe; 
Jacques Lancelot, clarinet; Gilbert 
Coursier, horn; Paul Hongne, bas- 
soon; L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre, Louis de Froment 


Mozart: 


conducting. (London OL 50006, 
$5.95) ##* 
ACQUES LANCELOT’S per- 


formance of Mozart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo in A major is one of the best I 
have ever heard. In phrasing, tone 
coloring, emphasis, and coordination, it 
is a model of classical interpretation. 
One is never conscious of technique, 
for M. Lancelot’s is an art that con- 
ceals art. The orchestra of L’Oiseau- 
Lyre under Louis de Froment also 
plays with delightful smoothness and 
expressive freedom. The Sinfonia 
Concertante, which Mozart composed 
in Paris in 1778, with the intention of 
having it performed by four virtuoso 
members of the famous Mannheim 


Orchestra who had accompanied him 
to Paris, is both beautiful music and 
a wonderful showpiece. The perform. 
ance is excellent in style, although 
there are one or two passages in the 
finale that sound a little fuzzy and un. 
certain in intonation, which may be 
partly the fault of the recording. The 
soloists obviously enjoy their brilliant 
roles, and M. de Froment conducts jn 
lively fashion. —k. Ss 


Introspective Clarinet 


BraHMs: Sonatas for clarinet and 
piano, Op. 120, No. 1, F minor, 
and No. 2, E flat mz ajor. Jacyues 
Lancelot, clarinet; Annie D’A; co, 
piano. London OL 50030, $5.95) *##* 


E are 
met and 


fortunate that Bralms 
; heard the great cliri- 
netist Richard Miinfeld, for to this 
encounter we owe the two noble 
sonatas of this recording, the Clari- 
net Trio, Op. 114, and the lo ely 
Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115. Since 
Miinfeld was a sensitive musician ind 


interpreter, whose interest was nm ver 
in virtuosity for its own sake, Bra'ims 
paid him the compliment of c om- 


posing music in which the clarinc js 
treated with respect and given ;ro- 
foundly expressive tasks, instead of 
being turned into a circus performer, 

oth of the sonatas are essentially 
lyric and introspective; and both con- 
tain great wisdom and richness of 
soul. The seeker of “thrills” n-ust 
go elsewhere, for this is music ‘hat 
asks much as well as giving muc!. to 
the listener. Mr. Lancelot plays the 
clarinet parts with fine taste and f-el- 
ing, but a bit heavily. Even though 
this is Brahms and not Mozart, he 
might well have retained more of the 
spontaneity and ease with which he 
plays Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto K. 
622, in the above London album. 
Nonetheless, the style is right. Miss 
D’Arco provides solid and well co- 
ordinated support at the piano.—k.S. 


Virtuosic Brahms 


and Fugue on 
Op. 24; Varia- 
Paganini, Op. 


BrAuMS: Variations 
1 Theme by Handel, 
tions on a Theme by 
5, Books I and II. Abbey Simon, 
pianist. (Epic LC 3050, $5.95)* 
BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini, Books I and II 
Charles Rosen, pianist (London LD 
9104, $2.95) *** 


EITHER of these performances 

of Brahms’s diabolically difficult 
“Paganini” Variations says the last 
word, but Abbey Simon’s recording 
of them is a solid achievement and 
more satisfactory than Charles 
Rosen’s in several particulars. Mr. 
Simon is more scrupulous about main- 
taining tempos, more forceful, more 
brilliant in most of the vz ariations, and 
clearer and more precise in_ phrasing. 
Occasionally, as in Variation 3 of 
300k II, Mr. Rosen has the edge, but 
as a whole I recommend the Simon 
recording as preferable. The pur- 
chaser obtains with it his performance 
of the Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel. In this more 
imaginative and emotionally profound 
work, one could wish for a_ more 
searching and poetic approach, al- 
though the playing is technically 
accurate and intelligent as far as it 
goes. In the Paganini set Mr. Simon 
achieves some really dazzling and at 
the same time musically sound play- 
ing. —k. 5 
minor, Op. 5. 


BrAHMs: Sonata in F 


Paul Badura-Skoda, pianist. West- 
minster WL 5245, $5.95) *** he 
young Viennese pianist, who lias 


won notable successes in other coun- 
tries, including the U. S., is one 
of the most gifted technicians 
among his generation. In_ this 
Brahms reading he _ shows his 
wonted precision, delicacy, and ex- 
quisite tonal coloring. —R. M. K. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Assorted Choral Works 


Loving Kindness 


Haypn: “The Creation”. Sonja Vera 
Korch, soprano; Gerhard Unger, 
tenor; Theo Adam, bass. Chorus 


and Orchestra of Radio Berlin, Hel- 


mut Koch conducting. (Urania 
URLP 235, $11.90) *** 
OTHING in the musical litera- 


ture is more filled with love, kind- 
ness, and radiant vision than Haydn’s 
“Creation”. Not only is the music su- 
premely beautiful, but it represents a 
frame of mind and state of soul that 
are incredibly remote from modern 
doubt and bitterness. Helmut Koch 
and his collaborating artists cap- 
ture this wonder ful freshness and se- 
renity of spirit in this admirable re- 
cording. Their achievement is not so 
much a matter of technique as it is 
of vielding themselves to the music 
without trying to impose upon it a 
personal or sophisticated point of 
view The choruses are sung with 
heartfelt feeling, and all three soloists 
identify themselves with their roles. 

Sonja Vera Korch has the flexi- 
bilit of voice to sing the difficult 
role. of Gabriel and Eve, and_ her 
stature aS an artist is indicated by 
the way in which she differentiates 
between the songs of the angel and 
those of Eve. One of the finest things 
in the performance, in fact, is the 
treatment of the solos and duets of 
Adam and Eve by Theo Adam and 
Miss Korch. The glowing devotion 
and sense of overwhelming gratitude 
for God’s goodness with which Haydn 
imbued these passages are movingly 
conveyed to us. Mr. Unger, a shade 


less sure of voice than the others, 
nonetheless sings the music of Uriel 
with purity of style and profound 


expressiveness. The trios for the so- 
loists are capably sung, although 
Haydn posed some very neat problems 
of pitch and balance in them. Once 
or twice there are tense moments, but 
as a whole they are firmly delivered. 
This recording may not be the last 
word in virtuosity, but it is some- 
thing far more import int: a recreation 
of the composer’s vision, accomplished 
with humility and true inspiration. 


Czech Optimist 


Dvorak: “Stabat Mater.” D. Tikalova, 
soprano; M. Krasova, contralto; B. 
Blachut, tenor; K. Kalas, bass: 
Czech Singers Chorus and Czech 
Philharmonic, Vaclav Talich, con- 
ductor. (Urania URLP 234, $11.90) 
‘9 


ITHIN the space of two years 
Dvorak’s first three children 
died, and this fact is said to have led 
the composer to create a setting of 
the “Stabat Mater”, which he com- 
pleted in 1877. It is not, however, a 
particularly sad work musically, and 
might be construed as_ representing 
Dvorak’s basic optimism and ability 
to work out his personal sorrow in 
creative activity. More likely, though, 
it represents Dvorak’s predominant 
gifts as a lyricist rather than as a 
dramatist in music, even though he 
wrote so many large-scale works. 
The “Stabat Mater” begins nor- 
mally enough in a minor key, main- 
taining a solemn mood for the first 
three of its ten sections. The fourth 
part, quite beautifully written for bass 
solo and chorus, is marked by a subtle 
Euctuation between minor and major 
modes, and Part 5, a pastorale largely 
i major, sounds almost too cheerful 
for its text. Most of the rest of the 
work is in major, including a par- 
ticularly lovely soprano and tenor 
duet, and there is a rousing fugal 
“Amen” at the end, although the work 
enis quietly thereafter. 
_ If this atypical setting of the words 
is more soothing and appealing than 
profoundly moving, if its sweet melo- 
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dies and conventional rhythms pall 


somewhat, it is still worthy of atten- 
tion for its effective handling of 
orchestral and choral masses, the 


dignity of its sentiment, and the many 
felicitous touches characteristic of the 
composer. Aer ; 

The performance, originating in 
Dvorak’s homeland, has as much re- 
ligious feeling as one would expect 
on our side of the Iron Curtain, and 
it is musically excellent. 


A. E. 

New Masses 
Vivatpr: “Gloria”. Ensemble Vocal de 
ne and Orchestre de la Société 


des Concerts, André Jouve > conduct- 
ing. CHARPENTIER: “Midnight 
Mass”. Ensemble Vocal de Paris, 
André Jouve conducting. (West- 
minster WL 5287, $5.95) *** 


ERY few people are as yet ac- 
quainted with the vocal music of 
Antonio Vivaldi, and for a very good 
reason. Most of it has not yet been 
published or performed. But as this 
‘Gloria” and the other vocal works 
that have been performed or recorded 
bear witness, we can look forward 
happily to the completion of the tre- 
mendous Vivaldi edition now in prog- 
ress in Italy, which is expected to run 
to more than 450 volumes. The re- 
cording companies are already busy 
with Vivaldi’s instrumental works, 
and as the vocal music becomes avail- 
able, they will doubtless display the 
same zeal in making it known to us. 
The “Gloria” heard in this record- 
ing was unearthed in the 1930s and 
edited for performance by Alfredo 
Casella, who conducted its modern 
premiere at Siena in 1939. Casella 
exercised an editorial discretion in 
this instance that he did not always 
maintain in treating classic works. 
Except for some suspiciously loud and 
brilliant brass (which is certainly not 
un-Vivaldian in spirit) his edition is 
gratefully free from modernisms. The 
original score calls for two sopranos, 
contralto, mixed chorus, oboes, trum- 
pets, strings, and organ. 

Although the “Gloria” was usually 
set as part of the five sections of the 
Mass, Vivaldi has given it the propor- 
tions of an independent work. The 
music is marvelously bold and almost 
dramatic in spirit, without violating 


us the greater Vivaldi, and there are 
many passages that make us think of 
Bach. Mr. Jouve and the performers 
interpret it nobly. The vocal and in- 
strumental soloists should have been 
named on the album. 

Marc Antoine Charpentier (c. 1634- 
1704) was one of the many French 
composers who languished in the jeal- 
ous shadow of Lully, the Italian fa- 
vorite of Louis XIV. In 1684, Char- 
pentier became a Jesuit, and it is 
after his retirement from the world 
that he is presumed to have written 
this “Midnight Mass”. The music is 
introspective and reflective in charac- 
ter, and it has great eloquence for all 
its modesty. Each of the sections is 
set off by instrumental interludes con- 
sisting of carols, set for organ. In 
addition to Charpentier’s, this record- 
ing includes three carols by Nicolas 
Lebégue, a contemporary composer. 
The singing is excellent, and the inci- 
dental soloists in this performance, 
also, certainly should have been given 
credit. 

—R. S. 


Modern and Ancient 


Petrassr: “Portrait of Don Quixote” 
(Ritratto di Don Chisciotte ). 
RespiGHt: Ancient Airs and Dances 
for the Lute, Suite No. 1. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, Franz 
Litschauer, conductor. (Vanguard 
VRS 447, $5.95) ** 


OFFREDO PETRASSI, a lead- 
ing Italian contemporary composer 
(b. 1904), is represented by a suite 
from his ballet of the same name, first 
heard in Paris in 1947. There are 
seven excerpts, portraying various as- 
pects of the life of Cervantes’ hero in 
a sort of commedia dell’arte manner. 
It is highly competent writing, spare 
in its structure and suggestive in its 
acidulous harmonies. No doubt. it 
would provide an excellent and graphic 
accompaniment for a dance work in 
the theatre. For actual listening in 
the home, the music can not be said 
to be a very engrossing experience. 
The familiar suite of old airs from 
the Italian sixteenth century exercises 
its wonted appeal, for whatever may 
be said for the modern coloring given 
by Respighi to these charming melo- 
dies by Simone Molinaro, Vincenz« 
Galilei, and two unknown composers, 
much of the spirit is retained in their 
measures. Litschauer gives a nicely) 
calculé ated reading, with sufficient dvy- 
namic contrasts in both works. The 
tone quality is pleasing and clear 





its religious function. It reveals to —R. 

New Pennies for Old, and Just as Shiny 

Weitt: “The Threepenny Opera” libretto. His English version was 
(“Die Dreigroschenoper”). Eng- first heard in a concert performance 
lish version by Marc Blitzstein. at the festival held at Brandeis Uni- 
Lotte Lenya (Jenny), Scott Mer- versity in 1952. It was immediately 
rill (Mack The Knife), Martin recognized as brilliantly successful in 


Wolfson (Mr. 


J.J. Peachum), 
Sullivan (Polly 


Peachum), Char- 
lotte Rae (Mrs. Peachum), Gerald 
Price (The Streetsinger), Beatrice 
Arthur (Lucy Brown), George 
Tyne (Tiger Brown), and others. 
Ensemble conducted by Samuel 


Matlowsky. (MGM E3121, $4.85) ** 
ARC BLITZSTEIN 


acquaintance of the 
“Dreigroschenoper” of Kurt 
and Bert Brecht in his student days 
in Germany, where the work took the 
public by storm and became a sort of 
symbol for many young artists and 
musicians. But it was not until 1950, 
some twenty years later, that he be- 
gan to work at an English version. 
In January of that year he made a 
translation of the “Pirate Jenny” 
song that met the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of Weill and of his wife I otte 
Lenya, who took the part of Jenny in 
the original production in Berlin in 
1928 and who sings it vividly in this 
new recording. After Weill’s death, 
some months later, Mr. Blitzstein set 
to work and finished the Brecht 


made _ the 
tamous 


Weill 


capturing the wit, the sardonic humor, 
and the atmosphere of the original. 

Carmen Capalbo and Stanley Chase 
produced the Blitzstein version at the 
Theater de Lys, Christopher Street, 
in New York’s Greenwich Village, 
opening on March 10, 1954. It hada 
long run and won many new admirers 
for the work. In this recording, only 
Miss Lenya fully captures the bite of 
Brecht’s satire and the feline ease and 
lightness of Weill’s music, but all of 
the performers work enthusiastically 
and make their verbal and musical 
points clearly. 

Weill’s score has been left un- 
touched, and the ensemble plays it so 
well that it deserves individual men- 


tion. The orchestra is made up of 
Samuel Matlowsky, pianist and con- 
ductor; Herbert Tishman and Charles 
Russo, clarinets; Bernard Ross and 
Harry Jenkins, trumpets; Elliott 
Philips, trombone; Stan Koor, tim- 


pani and percussion (not “jercussion” 
as the album has it); and Ralph Co- 
licchio, banjo and guitar. 


—R. S. 





RECORDS | AUDIO 


Mendelssohn ‘‘Novelty”’ 


Symphony in C 
(“Jena”). Leipzig Radio Sym 
phony, Rolf Kleinert conducting 
MENDELSSOHN: “Ruy Blas” Over 
ture, and “The Destruction of Dot 

"Berlin Radio Symphony 


BEETHOVEN : 


tanas 
Kleinert and Schartner, conductor 
(Urania 7114, $5.95) ** 

HERE 


“discoveries” 


are two cases of musical 
on this disk, the still 
disputed “Jena” Symphony, attributed 
by its discoverer, Fritz Stein, to the 
young Beethoven but by some musi 
cologists to other composers ; and a 
more recent called “The De 
struction of Doftanas”, which turned 
up after World War II, and is here 
engraved under Mendelssohn's name 
The record liner is remarkably un- 
communicative about the circumstances 
of the latter work’s resurrection. Ty 
one listening without bias, it seems 
have a number of harmonic and 
chestratien details not characteristic 
of Mendelssohn or his era, and cer 
tain passages are much more in the 
stvle of Liszt or even of Tchaikovs! 
Whether this indicates 
over by a modern hand or whether 
the whole thing is a sort of pastich: 
could hardly be decided without mus 


score 


some working 


cological analysis In any case the 
work is graphic, and full of drat lati 
contrasts, and has to do, apparent] 
though no descriptive matter is it 
cluded in the issue—with a Pers 
locale, or at least an Oriental on 
Some of the musical themes are sug 
gestive of the Russian Five. The y 


formances are dramatic, too 


More Krauss 


Strauss, RicHarp: “Aus be age "OF 
16. Vienna Philharm ‘lemes 
Krauss conducting. (London L L 969 
$5.95) *#** 

Strauss CoLLection. Music of Johann 
and Josef Strauss. Vienna Philha 
monic, Clemens Krauss condu 
(London LL 970, $5.95) **** 

HESE two disks appeared at 
the time Clemens Krauss died 
heart ailment in Mexico City while 
fulfilling engagements with the 
can capital's National Symp! 

They therefore stand as part 

conductor's legacy left to us on re¢ 

ords, as well as a reminder that S 

greatest contribution to the musik 

the twentieth century was perhaps as 
friend, collaborator, and champion « 

Richard Strauss In the youthfu 

“Aus Italien” he imparts as mucl 

buoyance and humor as the heay 








f +¢ 
oO ‘ 


laden score will allow and paints a 
glowing picture of “sunny Italy”. He 
is assisted in this definitive perfor 


ance on disks by a crystal-clear re 
cording. The collection of waltzes and 
polkas by the Johanns and _ Josei 


Strauss (Vienna Philharmonic New 
Year Concert 1954) finds Mr. Krauss 
taking a busman’s holiday. This music 


never sounds so well as when it is 
played by Viennese musicians under a 
Viennese conductor. 


Strauss, RicHarp: “Till 
gels Lus tige Streiche”; 
from “Der Rosenkavalier”. Phila 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Orman- 
dy conducting. (Columbia AL 46 
$2.98*** There was no need for 
new recordings of either of 
works, but one cannot complain 
about such sumptuous performances 


Eulenspie- 
Waltzes 


these 


as these. Mr. Ormandy and his o1 
chestra positively seem to smack 
their lips over the lavish orches 


tration and dashing brio of Strauss’s 


music. 
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By CaTHARINE K. MILLER 


Music IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Gus- 
tave Reese. New York: Norton. 
1,022 pp. $15. 

ELL 
ing, 
in dealers’ 


a decade in the mak- 
this volume was heralded 
sales catalogues and any 
number of footnotes in related books 
that appeared in the interim. Lovers 
of the older music who had profited 
by the author’s scholarly “Music in 
the Middle Ages” impatiently awaited 
its sequel, and specialists in Renais- 
sance music and borderline areas at 
times turned to the author and his 
assistants for a preview of their 
particular portions of the field. 


over 


Now that the book is at hand, it 
remains to say that this confidence 
was by no means misplaced. It is 


one of the few truly important works 
on music published in recent years, 
and in its field the only adequate and 
up-to-date study in any language. It 
embraces, first of all, a consideration 
of music itself—of its stylistic aims, 
forms, and mutations over a period of 
some 150 years preceding 1600 or 
thereabouts. But that is just the be- 
ginning, for its ramifications extend 
widely—as do those of music at any 
time or place—and concern its use in 
the church, in social life, in the 
theater, in its close partnership with 
literature, in its economic aspects, and 
sO on. 

This is no book for him who runs, 


for it calls for both time and a clear 
head. It is safe to say that few will 
settle down and read “Music in the 


through, from beginning 
to end, for the volume is physically 
heavy as well as containing the most 
concentrated writing. However, one 
may be sure that, at whatever level 
one approaches it—whether, for ex- 
ample, as a researcher with a sus- 
taining purpose, a_ spot-check fact 

gatherer, or a serious reader—the 
effort will be amply rewarded. (One 
need not always, for that matter, be 
deadly serious about everything, for 
right in the midst of the most careful 
guidance on the part of the author 
one occasionally runs across a touch 
of quiet humor, as in the case of cer- 
tain unidentifiable composers named 
Lupus and Wolf who together com- 
prise a “wolf-pack”’—p. 307.) 

With its excellent index, its full 
complement of footnotes, and its tied- 
in bibliography, the volume will serve 
as a handbook for more intensive 
study and reference. Wherever one 
dips in, there is something to hold 
interest, to arouse curiosity. Take, 
for example, the villancico, a Spanish 
vocal form. Consultation of the pages 


Renaissance” 


referred to in the index in no time 
puts one in possession of the know- 
ledge that, among other things, it 
had close relatives in France, Italy, 
and the Arab countries (virelat, bal- 
lata, and zajal), that its uses were 
both secular and sacred, and that a 
good share of the available bibli- 


ography on the subject is in languages 
other than English. 

Or take the beginnings of music 
printing and publishing. A matter of 
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minutes is sufficient to learn that 
Germany and Italy were the pioneers, 
that the dissemination of music in 
printed form held as much meaning 
for the world of music as did that 
of words in the world of ideas and 
literature, and that the creative role 
of the publisher was crucial. 

Or take the repeated use of the 
cantus firmus “L’homme armé” in 
settings of the Mass—a pin-point of 
information, relatively speaking, that 
nevertheless reveals much of Ren- 
aissance methods in composition. Some 
twenty settings are to be found listed 
under the section of the index, run- 


ning to six columns, headed by the 
word “Missa”. 

And so it goes. These examples 
merely suggest the riches that will 


serve future authors of books on the 
Renaissance. Not only will music 
specialists find that it provides a floor 
under their feet, a secure basis on 
which to go ahead, but so also will 
specialists in neighboring fields. The 
book is a veritable quarry, a_reposi- 
tory of the raw stuff of things-to- 
come, as well as a finished entity 
in itself. 

Rather more than in “Music in the 
Middle Ages”, the historical and social 
backgrounds are explored. Indeed, the 
whole is held together by Mr. Reese’s 
over-all grasp of the meaning of the 
Renaissance itself. He organized his 
vast material both chronologically and 
geographically, making it possible to 
follow the lines of influence as they 
extended from Dufay and his con- 
temporaries and followers to the 
North, South, East, and West. The 
exact point of departure was decided 
as much — the end of “Music in the 
Middle Ages”, he explains, as by his 
ulieosmedion of the beginnings of 


the Renaissance. It was absolutely 
necessary that there be neither con- 
siderable gaps nor overlappings be- 
tween the two books. This does not 
mean that the organization calls for 
apology. Rather, it compels admir- 


ation for its sweep and control. 

The whole is, of course, based on 
the scholarly work of mz any minds ex- 
tending over a number of decades and 
set down in any number of Western 
tongues. This last hurdle was man- 
aged with the assistance of language 
specialists who are also musicians, 
such as Otto Gombosi (Hungarian) 
and Roman Totenberg (Polish). That 
all this miscellany has been molded 
into a book bearing an_ essentially 
unified approach is Mr. Reese’s tri- 
umph. In this day of widening in- 
terests in musical repertory, whether 
old or new, it is difficult to imagine 
a music library, private or public, of 
any considerable size—say, thirty to 
forty volumes—that could make do 
without it. 

That Mr. Reese fully 
music must be made to 
it is not enough to write about it— 
is evidenced by his promise of a 
catalogue raisonné of phonograph rec- 
ords. Those who collect such record- 
ings or participate in or attend re- 
creations of Renaissance music will, 
in particular, remain in his debt for 
many a year, 


realizes that 
sound—that 


Two Contributions 

To Strauss Literature 

RICHARD STRAUSS. 
life and work. 


Documents of his 
By Franz Trenner. 


Munich: C. H. Beck. 320 pages, 
illustrated. 

RicHArp StrRAusS YEARBOOK 1954. 
Edited by Willi Schuh. 3onn : 


300sey & Hawkes. 


172 pages, illus- 
trated. 


These two books are doubtless only 
the beginning of a tremendous Strauss 
literature, but considering the com- 
poser’s long and eventful artistic life 
and his eloquent correspondence the 
expected harvest should shed new light 
on many an aspect of his rich and 
successful career and music in general. 

Mr. Trenner has assembled a biog- 
raphy that ranks at the top of previ- 
ously published records. He had oc- 
casion to witness many of Strauss’s 


triumphs, and he supplies the most 
intimate and complete description of 
the composer’s life. The book abounds 
in amusing and serious episodes, all 
carefully documented. Outstanding are 
the hilarious prelude to how Strauss’s 
“marital” opera “Intermezzo” came 
into being, and the composer’s dra- 
matic fight for the inclusion of Stefan 
Zweig’s name on the program of the 
premiere of “The Silent Woman”—an 
effort that brought down Hitler's 
wrath on the composer. There is 
again that tragically sentimental fare- 
well to the world of opera, when 
World War II reduced the premiere 
of “Die Liebe der Danae” to a quiet 
and solemn dress rehearsal, after 
which, wandering back through Salz- 
burg’s streets, Strauss suddenly said: 
“Let’s pass by my dear Mozart.” 
The Yearbook, planned as the first 
in a series of Strauss publications, 
contains an amazingly colorful vari ty 
of documents, unearthed and master- 
fully edited by Mr. Schuh. Inclucied 
are the complete correspondence be- 
tween the struggling young Strauss 
and Hans von Bulow, his most he!lp- 
ful spiritual and artistic mentor— an 
exchange of letters that contains an 
abundance of wisdom, wit, and infor- 
mation; Strauss’s diary of his first 
trip to Greece and Egypt (1892) ; two 
songs for voice and lute to Calder 's 


“Judge of Zalamea”’, composed in 
1904; and the first publication o° a 
Goethe song, “Zugemessne Rhy th- 
men”, written in 1935. 


The second half of the book is (e- 
voted to various reports on Strau-s’s 
life and works: Kurt Wilhelm is the 
author of an article on the unc  m- 
pleted folk opera “Till Eulenspic gel 
und die Schildbiirger” ; Franz Trenuer 


writes on Strauss’s relations with 
Ernst von Wolzogen, librettist of 
“Feuersnot”; Rolf Wilhelm reports on 


Strauss’s intentions to compose a tone 
poem called “The Danube” (long 
sketches were found among Strauss’s 
manuscripts); Ernst Roth describes 
vividly Strauss’s last visit to London; 
Rudolf Hartmann writes an essay on 
“Die Liebe der Danae”; and Roland 
Tenschert contributes an extensive ar- 
ticle on Strauss and the Salzburg Fes- 
tival. A short and most poignant 
character study by Heinrich Strobel, 
“A German Citizen of the World”, de- 
serves special attention; it is an illu- 
minating evaluation of Strauss, the 
man and the composer, as seen against 
the background of his time. 

—Rosert BrREvVER 


Musicians and the Public 
IN Music E 


PuBLic RELATIONS pU- 


caTION. A study by Floyd Free- 
man Graham. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press. 1954. $4. 

Much more is needed than techini- 


cal training to be a successful teach- 
er. A helpful book, which aims to 
show how to establish better rela- 
tions between music teachers and pu- 
pils, and between musicians in gen- 
eral and the public, is this 241-page 
study by Mr. Graham. He is assistant 
professor of music at North Texas 
State College in Denton and_ for 
some years has taught a course in 
the subject, being also an active band 
leader and orchestral conductor. The 
book—which might be profitably read 
by those entering any teaching field 
—sets forth some of the necessary 
qualities that predispose to success in 
a musician’s relations with the pulvlic, 


describing in particular rehearsal 
techniques for the school conductor 
calculated to attain the best results 


with young musicians. The amply de- 
tailed paragraphs touch on the impor- 


tant factors of co-operation with the 
school administration, with club and 
church groups, with parents of stu- 
dents, and with newspapers and_ the 


general public, with details of »er- 
sonal appearance, radio and televi-ion 
publicity. At the close are two clap- 
ters containing many case studie- ot 
anonymous musicians who succe: led 
or failed in their positions, and «na- 
lyzing the reasons. 


—R. M. K 
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Children’s Choir in Debut 





Members of the Obernkirchen Children's Choir exhibit the spirit of their 
ong hit "The Happy Wanderer” while scanning a tour map. At left, Mike 
Lanin, of the Howard Lanin Management, which will present the group in 
Atlantic City, N. J. At right, Kurt Weinhold, Columbia Artists vice- 
president, who has the choir under his personal direction 


Obernkirchen Group 
Heurd at Town Hall 


Bringing a_ refreshing youthful 


spirit and a folk note of engaging 
nature, the Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir (known in Germany as _ the 
Schaumberger Marchensanger) made 
it) New York debut on Sept. 23. 
This group of seven boys and 28 


girls, ranging in ages from about nine 
to seventeen, under the direction of 
Edith Moeller, sang a program of 
folksongs, classics and a musical fan- 
tasy, “The Emperor and the Nightin 
gale” by F. W. Moeller, brother of 
the conductor. The accompaniment 
was to have consisted of guitar and 
contrabass played, respectively by Mr. 
Moeller and Frederick Lindemeier, 
but owing to the illness of the for- 
mer, plano accompaniments were 
played by James Benner. 

The Obernkirchen Singers, who 
won a prize at a competitive festival 
in Britain, and have made recordings, 
are a well-trained unit, singing with 
homogeneous tone and _ considerable 
care for style, when they perform 
more ambitious numbers. Though 
mostly shorter pieces were given on 
this occasion, it was notable that they 
lid some of their best work in Las- 
sus’ “Soldier’s Serenade”, Mozart's 
“Schlafe, mein Prinzchen”, Schubert's 


Clarence E Cramer 


Kimball Bldq 





Chicage 


Longines Symphonette 
Mishel Piastro conducting 


Clarence Cramer's 
“Opera Festival" 


(1) Complete service assisting Orches- 
tras & choruses give FAUST with MAC- 
WATTERS, NADELL, DRUARY, DICK- 
SON, GBUR, and full production. 

(2) GALA NIGHT AT THE OPERA, a 
complete stage attraction. 


Sinda Iberia & Company 


Spanish dancing, 5 persons. 


Serenaders Male Quartet 
Distinguished Radio & TV Artists. 


"Operetta Time" 


with ELIZABETH HUMPHREY, 


BER- 
NARD IZZO, RALPH DODDS. 
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“Lindenbaum”, and in Schumann's 
“Die Rose stand im Tau”. There was 
also some excellent singing in a later 
group of Mendelssohn, Brahms and 
Schubert. The choice of program was 
not too well advised, in some particu 
lars, for a New York bow. There 
was a repetitive note, musical and 
otherwise, in the lighter songs. 

The fantasy by Mr. Moeller 
the legend about the Chinese  sov- 
ereign and the true and false nightin- 
gales, which Stravinsky set memor- 
ably in “Le Rossignol”. There are 
five young soloists, dressed in pseudo- 
Chinese attire, and the work—lasting 
nearly a half hour—is written in in- 
nocuous, though tuneful style. 

Miss Moeller proved a conscienti 
ous conductor, and the group received 
an ovation from a capacity audience, 
and added several encores. The Ob- 
ernkirchen Choir is evidently capable 
of more ambitious work than was 
shown in a large part of this concert 
The organization repeated the pro 
gram at Town Hall on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon. A fourth 
is scheduled on Oct. 31, 
the choir’s American tour. 


uses 


concert 
following 


Interval Concerts 
Continue Series 


Continuing to bridge 
tween the summer and 
New York, Interval Concerts pre- 
sented a number of varied musical 
events at Carnegie Recital Hall dur- 
ing mid-September. Philip Fatt, clari- 
netist, who will join the Cleveland 
Orchestra this season, was heard in a 
recital of predominantly modern works 
on Sept. 9, and the One People En 
semble, comprising Norma Holmes, 
pianist, Daniel Andrews, baritone, 
and Yoko Matsuo, violinist, appeared 
as soloists and as an ensemble on 
Sept. 14. A violin recital by Irving 
Fine was presented on the 16th 

The Kohon String Quartet was 
joined by Marya Sielska, pianist, in 
a program on Sept. 19, listing the 
first performances of a quartet by 
David Broekman and Eda Rapoport’s 
Second Sonata for violin and piano. 
Villa-Lobos’ Duo for violin and viola 
and Anis Fuleihan’s Quartet No. 2 
were performed for the first time in 
New York. The Randolph Singers, 
under their director, David Randolph 
were heard in a program of madrigals 
on Sept. 21. Interval Concerts ended 


the gap be 
fall seasons in 


its series with a recital by David 
Davis, violinist, on Sept. 23, and a 
concert of works by Sam Raphling 
on the 26th. Participating artists in 
the latter event included Margaret 
Hillis, conductor; Rawn Spearman, 
tenor; John Wummer, flutist; Robert 
Nagel, trumpeter; Davis Schuman, 
trombonist; Irving Rosenthal, horn 
player; the Kohon Quartet; and the 
A Cappella Singers. 


Brooklyn Academy 
Sets Season Schedule 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
enters its 13lst season this month, 
listing more than 350 events of cul- 
tural interest. Among the organiza- 
tion’s special events are the only New 
York-area performances this season 
of the Salzburg Marionette Theater, 
the London Festival Ballet, the Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, and a new 
attraction staged by Paul Gregory. 
The American Savoyards will present 
four performances of operettas by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and Yma Sumac 
will appear with her company. 

The Academy’s subscription series 
will offer five concerts by 
Symphony; single appearances by 
Guiomar Novaes, Jan Peerce, José 
Limon and company, the Vienna Choir 
Boys, Leonard Warren, Erica Morini, 
the Ballets Espagnols, Adele Addison, 
Lily Pons, and Artur Rubinstein; 
dance programs by Sybil Shearer, 
Merce Cunningham, Daniel Nagrin 
and Yuriko, Mary Anthony, and John 


the Boston 


Butler; four performances by the 
American Chamber Opera Society; 
six Beethoven concerts by the Ve gh 
Quartet. 

Events free to Academy members 


will include six World in Dance pro 
grams, four concerts by the Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society, and eighteen 
informal talks by Miles Kastendieck, 
music critic of the New York Journal 
American. The Chamber Music As 
sociates, a unique organization formed 
a year advance the cause of 
chamber music through membership 
participation, will present five 
concerts by leading chamber en 
sembles, in addition to weekly work 


shop sessions 


ago to 


also 


Howard Shaw Makes 
New York Debut 


Howard Shaw 
Sept. 28 in Town 
York Singing Teachers’ Association 
as its first Recital Award winner. 
From his performance it was apparent 
that his voice possessed many virtues 

firm support, clear and even quality, 
and excellent diction—that could be 
justly admired by his sponsors and 
bv the lay members of the audience. 


was presented on 


Hall by the New 


His program, while not unique, was 
carefully and intelligently assembled 

The major item, the “Per me 
giunto” from Verdi's “Don Carlo”, 
however, revealed Mr. Shaw’s great 
est shortcomings, an inability to sus 
tain and shape a dramatic line, and 
a limited expressive range. He fared 
best in the intimate atmosphere of 
Brahms’s “Wenn du nur zuweilen 
lachelst” and songs by Fauré and 
Poulenc, notably the latter’s gently 
evocative “Priez pour paix”. His con 


cluding American group contained the 
first New York performance of Celius 
Dougherty’s “Listen! The Wind” 
Robert Payson Hill accompanied 


Cc. B 
Richard Bales Conducts 
Final Naumburg Concert 
After an interval of ten years, 
Richard Bales, conductor of the Na 


tional Gallery Orchestra in Washing- 
ton, D. C., returned to conduct the 
final concert in the summer series of 
the Naumburg Symphony, Sept. 6, on 
the Mall in Central Park Albert 
DaCosta, tenor, made his debut as a 
soloist with the orchestra. 
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Pianist 


“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
sicianship, clarity and musical 
tone.”—W. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
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THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
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Soprano 
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STEPHAN HERO fulfilling engage- 
ments in recital and with orchestra 
this season in United States—Mex- 
ico—Canada. Inquiries accepted, 
82 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, New York. 
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Musi¢ Publishers’ Annual Forecasts 





ASSOCIATED 


During the summer Associated Mu- 


sic Publishers, Inc. moved to new 
quarters. The Executive Offices are 
now located at 589 Fifth Avenue. 


AMP’s Rental Library, Editorial De- 
partment, Promotion and Advertising 
Departments and its Order Filling 
Department are situated at 1 West 
47 Street. 

Kurt Stone has been engaged as 
editor-in-chief and Charles A. Hendry 
has been added to the staff of the 
Educational Department. 

AMP has already begun to publish 
the second series of American Re- 
corder Society Editions, edited by 
Erich Katz. The first twelve issues 
of this series were published by 
Clarke & Way, but may also be ob- 
tained from AMP (by arrangement 
with the original publisher). New is- 
sues already available include No. 13: 
Ricercare del 12° Tono, by Gabrieli, 
and No. 14: House Music of the 
Renaissance, which includes music by 
Isaak, Brumel, and Lechner. Other 
new publications now available include 
a separate choral score for the already 
successful “Carol Fantasy” by Nor- 
mand Lockwood; Heitor Villa-Lobos’ 


“Fantasia” for cello and piano; the 
“Trauer-March” for concert band, by 
Felix Mendelssohn (from the Gold- 


man Band Library); 
rwinkle, 


“Twinkle, 
Little Star”, variations for 
concert band, and “Love? Nay, 
Nay!”, six male choruses, by Fred- 
erick Piket; “Songs of Nature”, four 
women’s choruses by Richard Dono- 
van; Arthur Plettner’s “Away in a 
Manger”, for mixed voices and or- 
gan; and “Farewell” and “Haunted”, 
two songs by Camargo Guarnieri. In 
the operatic field, the vocal score of 
Richard Mohaupt’s opera, “Double- 
Trouble’, commissioned by the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic Society, has just 
come off the press, and an English 
version of the original Schott Edition 
of Antonio Salieri’s short opera, 
“Little Harlequinade”, will appear 
shortly. 

A new edition, completely 
of the “Sensational Drum 
Cozy Cole and William 
being printed. 

Plans for the winter season include 
the publication of the following com- 
positions: three sets of Bach chorales, 
arranged for organ and trumpets and 
edited by E. Power Biggs; two com- 
positions by Bela Bartok, arranged 
for concert band by Erik Leidzen: 
“Bear Dance” and “An Evening in 
the Village”; Elliott Carter’s “Har- 
mony of Morning”, for women’s 
chorus and piano solo (1944), and his 
Woodwind Quintet (1948); Henry 
Cowell’s “Singing Band” for concert 
band, which was premiered this sum- 
mer by the Goldman Band; Ernst von 
Dohnanyi’s “Three Singular Pieces”, 


revised, 
300k” by 
Kessler, is 


“Music from the 
——s guitar 


Op. 44, for piano; 
Time of Purcell”, 
duets edited by C. Easley; Sonata 
for Bassoon and hows (1952), by 
Alvin Etler; Marcel Grandjany’s 
“Colorado Trail”, fantaisie for harp; 
Camargo Guarnieri’s Concerto No. 2, 
for piano and orchestra, reduction for 
two pianos; two works by Bernhard 
Heiden: Sonata for Horn and Piano 
(1939), and “Divine Poems” on texts 
by John Donne, for mixed chorus; 
David Kraehenbueh!’ s “Christmas Va- 
riations” for violin and cello (or oboe 
and bassoon, or clarinet and bass clar- 
inet), and also his “Four Christmas 
Choruses” for mixed voices; Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s Quintet for piano and 
strings (1944); Frederick Piket’s 
“Six About Love”, six choral compo- 
sitions for mixed voices; Walter Pis- 
ton’s Fantasy for English horn, harp, 





and strings; Wallingford Riegger’s 
Quintet for piano and strings, Op. 
47; Miklos Rozsa’s String Quartet, 


Op. 22; “A Lesson” 
by, edited by E. 
organ; two 


by W illiam Sel- 
Power Biggs, for 
compositions by Carlos 
Surinach: “Flamenquerias”, Be two 
pianos, which has already been re- 
corded by Bartlett and Robertson, and 
“Sinfonietta Flamenca” (miniature 
score), commissioned by the Louisville 


Philharmonic Society; “Five Songs 
on English Texts”, by Clifford Tay- 
lor; and Ernst Toch’s String Trio, 


Op. 63. 

Further publications for the 1954- 
55 season will include: Roy Harris’ 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night”, for mezzo-soprano, violin, 
cello, and piano; Richard Mchaupt’s 
Symphony (miniature score), his 
“Town Piper Music” in a_ concert 

I 1 concer 
band version, and a suite from Le- 
cocq’s “Mlle. Angot”, specially ar- 
ranged for concert band by Mohaupt; 
Darius Milhaud’s ‘‘Concertino 
d’Hiver”, for trombone and piano; 
“The Speaking Silence”, six choruses 
for women’s voices, by Frederick 
Piket; “Come to me, Gentle Sleep”, 
chorus for mixed voices, by Houston 
Bright; Wallingford Riegger’s Vari- 
ations, Op. 54, for piano and orchestra 
(in a reduction for two pianos), and 
his “Suite for Younger Orchestras” 
Elliott Carter’s String Quartet 
(1951); and three String Quartets by 
Heitor Villa-Lobos: Nos. 4, 7, and 
12; Ernst von Dohnanyi’s Concerto 
No. 2, for violin and orchestra (in a 
violin and piano version) ; his “Stabat 
Mater”, for boys’ (or women’s) voices 
with orchestra; and his Concertino 
for Harp and Small Orchestra (in a 
reduction for harp and piano) ; Con- 
certos No. 2 and No. 3, by Friedrich 
Seitz, arranged for viola. and piano 
by Samuel Lifschey; Carlos Surin- 
ach’s “Tientos”, for hace or harpsi- 
chord (or piano), English horn, and 
timpani ; David Kraehenbuehl’s “Dip- 
tych”, for violin and piano; and “Sol- 








Favorite Compositions 
of R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


A LONDON SYMPHONY... miniature orch. score ...... 
FIVE MYSTICAL SONGS . . . vocal score .............. 
FANTASIA ON CHRISTMAS CAROLS... mixed dees ; 
TOWARD THE UNKNOWN REGION .. . vocal score ... 
THE HUNDREDTH PSALM ... mixed chorus .......... 
©, CLAP YOUR HANDS... mixed chorus .. 
THREE PRELUDES, founded on Welsh Hymn Tunes . . . organ .. 
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dier’s 
Laufer. 

New catalogues to be published this 
year by AMP include those for Gui- 
tar, Concert Band, Orchestra Music 
for Sale, a supplement to the Vocal 
Catalogue, and a list of AMP publi- 
cations available on records. 

The first complete catalogue of 
Paul Hindemith’s published works 
and recordings ever to be issued is 
being printed at present. It was pre- 
pared by AMP in collaboration with 
Schott’s Sohne Mainz, Schott & Co., 
Ltd., London, and the composer. 

Besides the above mentioned pub- 
lishing activities, Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc., con- 
tinues to act as American represen- 
tatives for the following foreign pub- 
lishers: Ed. Bote & G. Bock; Breit- 
kopf & Hartel; Ludwig Doblinger 


Prayer”, a song by Beatrice 


Enoch & Cie; Max Eschig; France- 
Music Co. C.. F. Kahnt; F. EB. C. 
Leuckart; Adolf Nagel; Oester- 
reichischer Bundesverlag; Philhar- 
monia Pocket Scores; B. Schott’s 
Sohne; Schott & Co., Ltd.; N. Sim- 
rock; Casa Musicale Sonzogno; Edi- 
zioni Suvini Zerboni; Union Musical 


Espanola; and Universal Edition. In 
addition, AMP acts as sole selling 
agent for the publications of Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., and BMI, Ltd. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD 


Prominent among the new publica- 
tions of C. C. Birchard and Company, 


Boston, is the newly revised and en- 
larged edition of “School Music 


Handbook” by Peter W. 
Hannah M. Cundiff. The preparation 
of this volume, containing 692 pages 
of text and 200 photographs of school 
and community music activities in 
various parts of the country, occupied 
the attention of the late Peter W. 
Dykema during the final years of his 
life. 

The new Birchard list also includes 
two books on keyboard experience for 
use in the schools: “Songs to Play” 
by Charlotte DuBois, containing ma- 
terial to help the primary teacher ac- 
quire the fundamentals of musical no- 
tation and theory and a _ practical 
working knowledge of the piano key- 
board as related to the teaching of 
songs; and “Seeing What We Sing” 
by Marion S. Egbert, offering ma- 
terial to improve the child’s knowl- 
edge of the keyboard, with sugges- 
tions to help him understand the fun- 
damental structure of the songs he 
sings. 

New choral music includes compo- 
sitions by Warren Amerman, C. Wes- 
ley Andersen, Arthur Bergh, George 
3randon, Charles Bryan, G. Winston 
Cassler, Joseph W. Clokey, Katherine 
.. Davis, W. A. Goldsworthy, Stuart 
B. Hoppin, Morten J. Luvaas, Don 


Dykema and 


Malin, Alexis Maltzef, Edward G. 
Mead, Arnold Perris, Lloyd Pfautsch, 
Gladys Pitcher, David Plank, Gard- 
ner Read, Ruby Shaw, J. Stanley 
Sheppard, Everett Titcomb, James 
Todd, Richard Warner, Harriet Har- 
ris Weaver, Dana F. Wells, Edward 


B. Whittredge, 
Estelle Wrock. 


David H. Williams, 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES 


On Aug. 24 a fire of major propor- 
tions swept the Oceanside (Long 
Island) plant of this publishing firm. 
The plant housed the entire facilities 
of Sales, Production, Education and 
Mailing Departments—in addition to 
the complete sale and rental stocks 


handled by Boosey and Hawkes in 
the United States. 

For the past month, energies lhiave 
been channeled solely toward plans 
for rebuilding, production and reor«er- 
ing of stocks so that limited opera- 
tions and service could be established 
at the first possible moment. 

Fortunately, the entire renta! li- 
brary, which was housed where the 
least damage was encountered, has 
been retained intact. Consequently all 
opera and orchestra reservations liave 
been, and will continue to be, handled 
without delay. 

David S. Adams, vice-president and 
managing director, announces | that 
plans for restoring service have pro- 
gressed most rapidly, and that, in ad- 
dition to the tremendous program un- 
der way to replace destroyed st cks, 
the firm will continue in its pro luc- 
tion of new, outstanding publica‘ ions 
—to include such highlights as: Aron 
Copland’s “Old American Songs” 
(Set II) and vocal score of ‘The 


Tender Land”; songs by Ned Rorem 
and Seymour Barab; vocal score of 
Bartok’s “Cantata Profana” (with 


English translation by Robert Shaw); 
the Hugo Kauder “Chamber Music” 
for Mixed Voices and String Quurtet 
(Fromm Foundation Award); Leo 
Smit’s Piano Variations in G; full 
score and vocal score for Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s “In Memoriam, Dylan 
Thomas”; and other excellent edi- 
tions for educational and professional 
use. 

The Boosey and Hawkes Pocket 
Score series will be expanded, and 
new titles will be added to the series 
of 78-rpm disks that have become 
popular for sound-track and dubbing 
purposes. 


Boosey and Hawkes will continue 
as agents for Carisch (Italy), Be 
laieff Editions, and Barry (Buenos 
Aires). Other Boosey and Hawkes 


offices are located in London, Paris, 
Bonn, Toronto, Cape Town, and Syd- 
ney. In the United States protes- 
sional and retail departments will con- 
tinue to function from the office at 
30 West 57th St., New York 19 
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CHAPPELL AND COMPANY 





In the field of musical show activi- 
ties within the Chappell Group, Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein are preparing 
a score for their new show “Pipe 
Dream”. In addition, Richard Rod- 
gers is supervising the revival of “On 
Your Toes” and has also seen the 
motion-picture version of “Victory At 
Sea” launched. 

Harold Rome has written the score 
and lyrics for “Fanny”, which will 
reach Broadway in November. He is 
also working on a new musical en- 
titled * ‘Saints and Sinners”, for which 
he is writing the lyrics and Frederick 
Loewe the score. Noel Coward has 
come forward with another successful 
musical in London. This one is en- 
titled “After the Ball.” 

Cole Porter has fashioned the mu- 
sic and lyrics for a new show entitled 
“Silk Stockings”, based on the dra- 
matic hit “Ninotchka”, which will 
reach Broadway in December. Marc 
Blitzstein has finished work on a new 
stage work “Reuben-Reuben”, which 
will be produced in the 1954-55 sea- 
son. The vocal score for his “Regina” 
was recently published. 

Ear! Robinson and Waldo Salt col- 
laborated on a new musical entitled 
“Sandhog”, which is being presented 
by the Phoenix Theater in November. 
“The Golden Apple” by Jerome Mo- 
ross and John Latouche was awarded 
the Critics Prize this last season. 
Moross is at present working on a 
new musical for the 1954-55 season. 
appell & Co. has scheduled sev- 
eral works in the field of serious mu- 
sic also; RCA Victor has released a 
recording of “Adventure in Hi-Fi-”, 
which they had commissioned from 
Robert Russell Bennett. Among other 
ims. Mr. Bennett plans a “Concerto 
for Trumpet and Band.” Morton 
Gould hz AS. recently completed the 
score for “Cinerama Holiday”. His 
composition “Dance Variations” for 
two pianos and orchestra has been 
recorded by Whittemore and Lowe 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
In addition, he was commissioned by 
Columbia Masterworks to write 
“Showpiece” for orchestra, which has 
been recorded by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Chappell is publishing a “Sonata for 
Two Pianos” by Alexei Haieff, which 
has already been recorded by Gold 
and Fizdale for Columbia Records. 
He has also completed a new song 
cycle. George Kleinsinger has just 
finished two new sets of p:ano pieces, 
A Day At The Zoo” and “Music 
For Young People”, which have been 
published by Chappell. In addition he 
is working on an opera “Archie and 
Mehitabel”; “Overture on American 
Folk Songs” (orchestra); “Coney 
Island Suite” (orchestra) ; “Dawn To 
Dawn” (piano and orchestra) ; and 
Tune And Workout” for youthful 
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EN ROUTE 


Frances Williams, composer, on 
board the SS. Britannic en route 
to a recent vacation in Great 
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orchestra; and he has also com- 
pleted a new work for symphonic 
band entitled “Dude Ranch.” 

Just published by Chappell & Co. is 
a study score of the “Thunderbolt 
Overture” by Gail Kubik; to be re- 
leased very shortly are his “Violin 
Concerto”, the one-act opera “Boston 
Baked Beans”, “Symphony Concen- 
tante”, and a new choral series. 

Dai-keong Lee recently completed a 
symphonic scenario for orchestra 
based on his score for “The Teahouse 
of the August Moon”, which has 
already been performed by the NBC 
Symphony. He is at work at pres- 
ent on some one-act operas. The vo- 
cal score for the one-act opera “Dar- 
lin Corie” by Elie Siegmeister and 
Lewis Allen has just been released. 


COMPOSERS PRESS 


The Composers Press, Inc., has 
named the winners in its 1954 Publi- 
cation Contest: Ralph Briggs, of 
Texas Western College, with his 
piano solo “Facetious”; William 
Presser, of Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, with his brass Sextet; Francis 
J. Pyle, of Drake College, with his 
choral work “Father We Praise 
Thee”; John Mason, of Detroit, with 
his work for French horn and piano 
“Tenuto”; Paul Sladek, of Pittsburgh, 
for his violin and piano teaching piece 
“Pompadour Menuet”; and Richard 
W. Morse, of Ripon’ College, with 
his song “April’s Amazing Meaning”. 

Honorable Mention was given to 


Emanuel Broutman for his song 
“Night”; Severin Saphir, for his vio- 


lin solo “A Dream”; and Arthur 
Connely for his song cycle “All My 
Youth”, with verses by Fredericka 


Blankner (both are associated with 
Adelphi College, Garden City). 


Judges of the contest were: Harry 
Wilson (Teachers College), Irving 
Talmade (National Music Camp), 


Carl Tollefsen, 
Charles Haubiel. 

The closing date for the 1955 Pub- 
lication Award Contest is April 15. 
Composers wishing to compete should 
write to The Composers Press, Inc., 
1211 Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, 
New York. 


Adelaide Eakin, and 


CARL FISCHER 


Carl Fischer, Inc., has plans for 
the season 1954-55 that provide for 
the appearance of new publications 
in many different categories. Howard 
Hanson, Norman Dello Joio, Peter 
Mennin, Douglas Moore, Philip James, 
and William Bergsma are among 
those from whom the house has ob- 
tained new works. A special feature 
will be the launching of a new series 
of orchestral arrangements and trans- 
criptions by Eugene Ormandy; the 
first ones are to draw on Bach and 
Handel. The Carl Fischer Study 
Score Series, to which Lukas Foss’s 
“Song of Anguish” and Norman Dello 
Joio’s “Triumph of St. Joan” have 
recently been added, will soon be aug- 
mented by Peter Mennin’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Concertato (“Moby 
Dick”), and Dello Joio’s “Epigraph”. 
Mennin’s Second String Quartet is 
also to be printed. The most recent 
work completed by Dello Joio is the 
“Lamentation of Saul” (to a text by 
D. H. Lawrence) for baritone, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, viola, cello and piano; 
the composition was commissioned by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation and had its premiere on 
Aug. 23 at the second of the Coolidge 
Memorial Concerts at South Moun- 
tain, Pittsfield. Dello Joio’s “Six 
Love Songs” will appear shortly, as 
well as the clarinet and piano score 
of his Concertante for Clarinet and 
Orchestra, successfully introduced by 
Artie Shaw. 

Douglas Moore’s short opera “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes” will be off 
the press early in 1955, as will be 
“Smoky Mountain,” a folk opera by 
Eusebia Hunkins. Both works are 
useful for professional and amateur 
groups, including school groups. 

(Continued on following page) 





The Chappell troup 
Dublishes lhe Compostions of: 


GAIL KUBIK 
BURTON LANE 
DAI-KEONG LEE 

FREDERICK LOEWE 
JEROME MOROSS 
COLE PORTER 
RODGERS & 

HAMMERSTEIN 
SIGMUND ROMBERG 
HAROLD ROME 
ALAN SHULMAN 
ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
KURT WEILL 


RICHARD ADDINSELL 
ARNOLD BAX 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 
MARC BLITZSTEIN 
MARK BUCCI 
ERIC COATES 
NOEL COWARD 
DESYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 
MORTON GOULD 
ALEXEI HAIEFF 
JEROME KERN 
GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


Gnong Cthers 
THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


BUXTON HILL MUSIC CORP. DESYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 

GERSHWIN PUBL, CORP. WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC, 
T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


RKO BUILDING ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


A Short Cantata for Christmas 
The Childhood of Christ 


A. T. B.— 
by 


Johann Christoph Bach 
This fresh, unhackneyed work was edited and pre- 


pared by Prof. 


University. 


Lowell P. Beveridge of Columbia 
Orchestral score and parts on rental 
from us. 


No. 8470 Price $1.50 


FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th Street NEW YORK 18, Nv. Y. 











MARY HOWE 


“Esteemed composer” —W iener Kurier, May 4, 1954 


AXIOM 


(Passacaglia and Fugue, for orchestra) 
Performed April, 1954, by the Vienna, Symphony 
Vienna Musikvereinsaal, Vienna, Austria. 
Conductor, William Strickland Broadcast R W R, Vienna 
“Clear structure—refined orchestration—rich contours” 
Die Presse, May 8, 1954 


GREAT LAND OF MINE 


A new chorus for mixed voices. Mercury Music Corporation 
(in preparation) 

Chosen as official opening Invocation for the National Federation 

of Music Clubs, Biennial Convention, Miami, Florida, April 1955. 


For further information, write A. Hull 
96 Grove Street, New York 14, N.Y. 














RACHMANINOFF 


RAPSODIE ON A THEME OF PAGANINI 


2 pianos—(score form) $3.00 
miniature score .... 2.00 


EIGHTEENTH VARIATION (from Rapsodie on a 
theme of Paganini ) 


piano solo (Grade 4) 80 
piano solo (Grade 2) 50 
Violin solo arranged by FRITZ KREISLER 80 
Orchestration with piano part edited by Erik Leidzen. 2.50 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 36, N. Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

The songs on the firm’s schedule, 
besides those by Dello Joio mentioned 
above, include several by John Duke 
(the first to appear will be “In the 
Fields”), Celius Dougherty, John 
Jacob Niles, Hall Johnson, and Bain- 
bridge Crist. 

Choral music will occupy an impor- 
tant place in the schedule. Among the 
composers and arrangers to be repre- 
sented are Carl F. Mueller, John 
Jacob Niles, Hall Johnson, and Bain- 
Touchette, Hall Johnson, Theodore 
Fitch, Mary Howe, David Cooper, 
Nan Dushkin, John Leo Lewis, and 
Mary Elizabeth Whitner. 

“Tangents,” a set of twelve con- 





New 
Publications 


SONGS BY 


Camargo Guarnieri 
Farewell medium $.60 
Haunted medium .60 

English & Portuguese texts 


Robert Hall 


Longing medium .60 


Josephine Hutchinson 
medium .60 


Fairies 


Heitor Villa-Lobos 


Aria, from Bachianas No. 5 
for voice & guitar, $1.00 


AN OPERA BY 


Richard Mohaupt 
Double-Trouble, 


voc. score 


7.50 


one-act comedy commissioned 
by Louisville Symphony Orchestra 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers & importers 
of fine music 
One W. 47th Street, New York City 36 
1549 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Cal. 





r——————— _ GRAY-NOVELLO 


VIRGIL THOMSON 


Variations on 
Sunday School Tunes 








"There's not a friend like 
Jesus” 
"Will there be any Stars in 
my Crown" 
For Organ 


Price 75c¢ each 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 


159 E. 48 St., 


Inc. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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cert pieces for piano by William 
Bergsma, will probably be off the 
press in a few months. Harold 
Triggs’ “Danza Braziliana”, which has 
been much played in concert in its 
original form for violin and piano, 
has been arranged by the composer 
for piano solo and also for two pianos, 
four hands; both versions will be re- 
leased in the course of the season. 
A new edition of the Brahms “Paga- 
nini” Variations will include prepara- 
tory exercises by Andor Foldes de- 
signed to make each variation in this 
fiendishly difficult work less of a 
problem to the student. There wiil 
also be a new edition of the Beetho- 
ven Bagatelles, prepared by Isidor 
Philipp. 

Several contemplated organ publi- 
cations include “The Church Or- 
ganist” by Frank Asper, organist of 
the Salt Lake City Tabernacle. 
Among other items of interest in 
this category are Kendall Harney’s 
“Hammond Organ Method and 
Charts”, as well as new compositions 
by Norman Coke-Jephcott and Charles 
Raymond Cronham. 

There will be additions to the list 
of trumpet pieces by Rafael Mendez 
published by the firm. Other new 
issues for wind players will include 
Julian Menken’s “Anthology of Sym- 
phonic and Operatic Excerpts” and 
a newly revised and enlarged edition 
of Robert Willaman’s “The Clarinet 
and Clarinet Playing”. 


Educational material, which con- 
stitutes a large proportion of Carl 
Fischer’s yearly output, will once 


more figure prominently. For piano, 
there will be additions to the highly 
successful series of numbers that have 
been composed, arranged, or edited 
by Maxwell Eckstein, as well as 
pieces by Everett Stevens, Charles 
3eetz, and others; for violin, a book, 
“Above the First Position” by Russell 
Webber and Markwood Holmes, and 
“Indian Concertino” by George Perl- 
man. 

3and music, much of it for the 
school field, will embrace works by 
Howard Hanson, Vincent Persichetti, 
Merle Isaac, and Howard E. Akers, 
as well as the four winners of the 
ASCAP-John Philip Sousa Award: 
George Bowen, Carl W. Hoffman, 
Earl R. Mays, and Lawrence E. 
Rosenthal. 

300ks will include “Technique and 
Style in Choral Singing” by George 
Howerton, Dean of the School of 
Music, Northwestern University, and 
“The ‘Advanced School for Fingering 
the Violin” by the late Carl Flesch. 


J. FISCHER 


Outstanding recent publications by 
J. Fischer & Bro. include: the Rhein- 
berger- Campbell- Watson ‘“Stabat 
Master” (SSA); Joseph W. Clokey’s 
“Ten Meditations on Hymn Melo- 
dies”, for organ; Henry P. Cross’s 
“The Elves and the Shoemaker”, a 
children’s operetta; Annette M. Ham’s 
“A Christmas Dream’, a children’s 
nativity play; E. A. Hovdesven’s 
“Three Bell Preludes”, for organ; 
the Rheinberger-Noble “Recital and 
Service Pieces”, for organ ; and Don- 
ald R. Romme’s “The Cross of 
Christ”, a cantata (SATB). 


GALAXY 


For the coming season Galaxy 
Music Corporation is again offering 
a considerable number of compositions 
in‘ the fields in which it specializes, 
namely, choral music and songs, plus 
in limited amount of music 
organ, the latter both for church and 
recital use. 

Notable in the new 
for mixed voices are 
nuovo-Tedesco’s three settings of 
poems by John Keats, “To Sleep”, 
“The Dove” and “Two or Three”, 
and James Miller’s free arrangement 
of the white spiritual “So Fades the 
Lovely Blooming Flower”, these four 
being a cappella compositions. 

For church use for mixed voices 
are the Christmas pieces “In the 


choral music 
Mario Castel- 


for the 


Midst of Christmas Night” by Edwin 
Liemohn; Katherine K. Davis’ “Come 
Ye To Bethlehem”; Richard Kountz’s 
“All Ye Good People”; and John 
Blackburn’s “Christians, Sing Out 
with Exultation”. In the three-part 
women’s chorus section are issued 
Richard Kountz’s “All Ye Good 
People” (this for Christmas), and for 
general use in church and concert 
Powell Weaver’s setting of “The 
Ninety-fifth Psalm” and Hermene 
Warlick Ejichhorn’s “Burros into 
Taxco”. A single issue for two-part 
women’s chorus is Richard Kountz’s 


“Come to the Manger”, a Christ- 
mas carol setting. Kountz’s Christ- 
mas composition “Carol of the Christ- 
mas Chimes”, previously issued for 
mixed chorus, is now issued for 
mixed chorus and two-part junior 
choir. 


Church anthems by American com- 
posers include Robert Elmore’s “Why 
Standest Thou Afar Off, O Lord?” 
for unison mixed voices; Katherine 
K. Davis’ adaptation of a Bach 
choral, with original interludes, 
“Jesus, Fount of Consolation”: Sam- 
uel Walter’s “Humbly I Adore Thee” ; 
Marcel G. Frank’s “Oh, Praise the 
Lord, Ye Nations’; Robert L. San- 
ders’ “Truly My Soul Waiteth Upon 
God”; Eugene Feher’s “A Plea to 
the Almighty”; Robert G. Olson’s 
“Rejoice in the Lord”; Cyril Owen’s 
“Suffer Little Children to Come Unto 


Me”; Paul Beckhelm’s “Let Not 
Your Heart Be Troubled”; and An- 


eurin Bodycombe’s “The Unknown 
Soldier”, the last-named suitable espe- 
cially for Armistice Day. 

A single Christmas song, suitable 
for use in church and recital. is Rich- 
ard Manning’s “Basque Christmas 
Cradle Song” for medium-high voice, 
with words by the composer. 

In the solo song division there are 
Richard Hageman’s “I See His Blood 
Upon the Rose”, to a poem by Joseph 
Marv Plunkett, the Irish poet, dedi- 
cated to Gladvs Swarthout, issued in 
high and medium-high keys; Gordon 
Young’s setting of Oscar Wilde’s 
poem “Requiescat”, for medium voice ; 
Julia Smith’s settings of Karl Flas- 
ter’s poems “I Will Sing the Song” 
and “The Door that I Would Open”; 
Hazel and Carleton Burke’s “Still to 
Be Neat” for low voice. Two new 
sacred songs are Katherine K. Davis’ 
“The Lord is God” and Powell Wea- 
ver’s “Thou Art My God”, both for 
medium voice. 

Three organ compositions are also 
issued: the Canadian composer John 
Blackburn’s “Choral-Improvisation 
and Fugue on the Old 124th Psalm 
Tune”; Richard Kountz’s “Contempla- 
tion”; and Stanley FE. Saxton’s 
“Christmas Procession on In Dulci 
Tubilo”, the last suitable for use in 
church and recital at Christmas. 

Two 3ritish composers are 
resented in Galaxy’s new issues, 
published by Elkin & Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, for whom Galaxy is sole agent 
in this country. They are Lloyd Web- 


rep- 
both 


ber’s “The Lyre Orpheus”, consist- 
ing of four choruses for three-part 
women’s voices, “Hymn to Apollo”, 
Pastoral (“The Shepherds”), “La- 
ment” (“The Nymphs”) and Noc- 
turne Mca Muses”) to words by 
Mi ay Sarson; and Reginald Redman’s 


“Four B ritish Sea Songs” for unaccom- 
panied mixed chorus, comprising free 
treatments of “I Saw Three Ships”, 

“Saylors for my Money”, “Home- 


ward Bound”, and “The Ship in Dis- 
tress”. 
Finally, Galaxy has issued George 
Mead’s “Proclaim Liberty!”, “The 
sell” to the composer’s own poem; 
and Robert L. Sanders’ “The Unfad- 
ing Beauty” for chorus of male 


voices, the former with piano accom- 
paniment, the latter a cappella. 


H. W. GRAY 


H. W. Gray’s list of new 
publications includes works 
for Christmas by Bampton, 
Edmundson, Herbst, Means, Peter, 
Stokowski, Walton, Williams, Fry- 
xell, Garden, Handel, and Magney. 


choral 
suitable 
Caldwell, 





TRIPLE CELEBRATION 


A recent occasion in Los Angeles 
marked the bestowal on Igor Stra- 
vinsky (third from left) of an 
Italian Government decoration; 
the seventieth birthday of the 
writer Lion Feuchtwanger (left) 
and the 35th year of American 
concert appearances by Feri Rott 
violinist and founder of the Roth 
Quartet (right). Mario Ungar« 
Italian Consul at Los Angeles gav 
Mr. Stravinsky the decoration 


For Thanksgiving, there is Willi.ms’ 
“We Thank Thee, O Lord” (SAB). 
Also listed is Nichols’ “Prayer t 
Jesus” (two-part). 

In the choral field a og le aldi- 
tion to church music has been rade 
with the publication of a new scries 
entitled: “Early American Moravian 
Church Music.” Pointed in partic iar 
to the Five Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Moravian Church, which will 
take place in 1957, these early samples 
of church music will find a place in 
all Protestant churches. 

In the organ field, H. Grav is 
publishing the latest a from Leo 
Sowerby, a “Concert Piece” for or- 
gan and piano. In its original form 
this work is for organ and orchestra 
and is available in the rental library. 
Also worthy of mention is the set 
of “Four Variations on Sunday 
School Tunes” by Virgil Thomson. 
Jaromir Weinberger has again turned 


to the organ, and the result is three 
works which will be published dur- 
ing the coming year. They are: 
“Dedications” (five preludes), “!’as- 
toral”, and “Meditations.” 

LEEDS 


Leeds will continue to publ’sh works 
in the educational and concert fields. 
Among works recently published of 
scheduled for the near future are: 
Kabalevsky’s Five Sets of Variations, 
edited by Guy Maier; Severin Tou- 
rel’s Twelve Sketches for Piano; Vic- 
tor Babin’s transcription for two pi- 
anos. of Borodin’s ‘“Polovetsian 


Dances” from “Prince Igor’; Fred- 
eric Jacob’s Violin Concerto; Kaba- 
levsky’s Cello Concerto; and_ study 


scores of 
7; Virgil 
2; and 
No. 10. 

In the near future Leeds will have 
available the complete vocal score ot 
Prokofieff’s “The Duenna’’, based on 
the Sheridan play, which was pet- 
formed snecessfully by the Lemonade 
Opera in New York. 

Leeds Music Corporation is the 
agency in the Western Hemisphere 
for Israeli Music Publications, a pub- 
lishing house in Tel Aviv, which han- 
dles the music of some of the /ore- 
most Israeli composers. This firm 
has published a series of study scores, 
among which will be works by Israeli 


Prokofieff’s Symphony No. 
Thomson’s Symphony No. 
Shostakovich’s © Symphony 


composers Partos, Steinberg, Solo- 
mon, Lavry, Ben-Haim and_non-Is 
raeli composers such as Hovharess, 


Publica- 
Mill:aud, 


Villa-Lobos and Milhaud. 


tion of the five-act opera by 


“David”, is planned for the coming 
fall. Leeds continues to represent 
Ediciones Mexicanas, a catalogue ol 
contemporary Mexican music, with 


works by Chavez, Rodolfo Haltfter, 
and Moncayo and others. 
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EDWARD B. MARKS 


During the season 1954-1955, Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation 
will carry out a publication program 
that was devised several years ago. 
It will add to its band catalogue a 
considerable number of publications of 
Class C difficulty. Two of the planned 
releases, “Summer Day” by Elie Sieg- 
meister, an original composition for 
band, and “Pavane” by Maurice Ra- 
yel, a transcription, will shortly come 
off the press. . 

E. B. Marks will add several music 
books to its catalogue. Among them 
will be “Playing the Recorder” by 
Florence White and Annie Bergman, 
which will combine a recorder method 
for beginners with a collection of 
pieces, solo and ensemble, for soprano 
and alto recorder. An ambitious un- 
dertaking is the shortly forthcoming 
publication of an “Anthology of Jew- 
ish \lusic” by Chemjo Vinaver, which 
on more than 300 pages will bring 
many first annotations of religious 
shant and folk song with a great 
aumber of early Chassidic Nigunim 
(Jewish spirituals). The frontispiece 
to this book was designed by Marc 
Chavall. Extensive notes and an elab- 
orate introduction contain highly in- 
teresting material on this subject. 

In the choral field many new addi- 
tions to the Arthur Jordan Choral 
Serics will be made. They will com- 
prise choral works of several centu- 
ries, many of which will be available 
for ‘he first time. 

The company will also enlarge its 
library of Hampton Miniature Scores 
by many new releases, among which 
there will be two volumes of 
Requiems by Mozart and Berlioz, and 
by Verdi and Brahms respectively. 
Another volume will contain both 
Passions by J. S. Bach. 

To the already extensive organ 
catalogue there will be added at least 
twelve publications, most of them clas- 
sical, such as the “Organ Mass” by 
Liszt and all organ Preludes and 
Fugues by J. S. Bach. Many of these 
organ works will be contributions 
from contemporary composers. 

Outstanding among the string pub- 
lications will be the Second String 
Quartet by Roger Sessions. 

In the piano field, the publication 
schedule plans for the release of six 
“Cancion y Danzas” by Frederico 
Mompou; “Twelve Concert Preludes” 
by Alexander Tcherepnin; a set of 
“Children’s Pieces” by Ernesto Le- 
cuona; and numerous additions to the 
Piano Library for Early Grades. 
There will also be several new re- 
leases in the recently started series of 
combined Music and Record publica- 
tions. To the already published “Mac- 
Dowell for the Young” will be added 
a “See a Tune” album and record, a 
publication brought out in collabora- 
tion with the Girl Scouts of America: 


MERCURY 


Among the new publishing projects 
of Mercury Music Corporation is a 
Singing City Choral Series under the 
editorship of Elaine Brown. Art 
songs by Sergius Kagen and Seymour 
Barab are in preparation, as is a 
darinet Sonata by Ellis Kohs. A new 
series of study scores will include 
Stravinsky’s “jazz” arrangement of 
his Tango; the Sinfonia in Two Parts 
of Leon Kirchner; and works of 
Remi Gassman, Charles Jones, and 
Boris Koutzen. The Hugo Weisgall 
opera, “Six Characters in Search of 
a1 Author”, now approaching com- 
letion, will be in the Mercury cata- 
logue, as will two one-act operas of 
Meyer Kupferman, performance of 
Which is planned for October, 1955. 

Important Heugel publications in- 
ude the “Concerto d’Orphée” (for 
‘iolin) by Henri Sauguet and the 
Bassoon Concerto of André Jolivet. 
Sons cycles by Martinet, Mihalovici, 
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and Milhaud, and piano pieces by Con- 
rad Beck, Martinet, Martinu and 
Tcherepnin have just appeared. The 
Heugel edition of classical pocket 
scores will also be considerably aug- 
mented during the forthcoming 
months. 


MILLS 


Continued growth is again the key- 
note at Mills Music, Inc., with the 
publishing of many new works for 
piano, band, orchestra, voice, chorus, 
and instruments. Many new and im- 
portant contemporary works can be 
noted in Mills Educational Depart- 
ment, which offers compositions by 
Leroy Anderson, Morton Gould, Don 
Gillis, Frank Perkins, Forrest Buchtel, 
Philip J. Lang, Antal Dorati, Man- 
tovani, Richard Weaver, and others. 
Educators looking for new methods 
and teaching publications will find 
them at Mills. 

Mills continues to publish many 
books on musical theory. Mills edu- 
cational catalogue continues to grow 
with the acquisition of new publica- 
tions from the distinguished cata- 
logues of such English firms as Joseph 
Williams Ltd., Alfred Lengnick Ltd., 
Francis Day & Hunter Ltd. These 
catalogues contain works of some of 
Great Britain’s foremost contempo- 
rary composers: Edmund _ Rubbra, 
William Alwyn, Malcolm Arnold, 
Humphrey Searle, John Ireland, Alec 
Rowley and others. 

Recently, Mills Music signed an ex- 
clusive contract with Edition Curci of 
Milan, Italy. Mills will now repre- 
sent that distinguished educational 
catalogue in North America. " 


OMEGA 


Omega Music Edition’s 1954-55 list 
of new issues includes works in a 
variety of categories. For voice there 
is a Marian Year setting of “Hail 
Mary”, by:.-Walter Rosemont and 
Dorothy: Connolley; “Solfeggeto” 
(vocalise) for either high or medium 
voice and piano by G. C. Balbo; two 
cantorial numbers, “Kiddush” and 
“Vaychulu”, by Bernard Kwartin; 
four booklets of melody lines and 
original lyrics of operatic arias for 
soprano, mezzo/alto, tenor and_ bass 
baritone, selected and provided with 
English synopses by Henri Elkan. The 
object of these pocket-size books are, 
according to the editor, threefold: 
reference, sight-reading, aid to mem- 
orization. 

For chorus: “O Lord, Help Me”, 
by the Serbian composer=Krsto Or- 
dak; “The Golden Cloudlet Slept”, a 
posthumous opus by P. I. Tchaikov- 
sky. Both of these beautiful four- 
part a cappella choruses are edited 
by Hugh Ross. Also, there is Balbo’s 
setting of the Adagio from Bach’s 
Toccata in G for four-part a cappella 
chorus. Its new title, derived trom 
Chapin’s nineteenth-century lyric is 
“Light”; and his “Go, Lovely Rose”, 
for four-part, a cappella chorus. 

For woodwinds: Alfred Hicks has 
made an adaptation of Blazevich’s 
“Rhythmical Sequences for Clarinet”. 
Erich Katz appears in an original 
work for three clarinets entitled 
“Three Canonic Dances”; G. C. Balbo 
is represented by his “Three Etchings 
for Oboe (or Flute) and Clarinet” 
Frederick Piket has a Trio for Flute, 
Clarinet, Bassoon or Cello, which in- 
cludes a set of variations on Karl F. 
Zelter’s “The King of Thule”; Al- 
legro for clarinet and piano by Hector 
Fiocco. 

For piano: Giocco’s charming Al- 
legro trom the “Suite for Harpsi- 
chord”; Mozart’s “27 Easy Pieces” 
(twenty of which were written when 
the composer was eight years old) ; 
two modern works by Leo Nadelman, 
“Sonatina” and “Arabesque”. 

For two recorders: Erich Katz has 
a “Second Recorder Duet Book” 
(dances of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries), and “Folk Tunes 
for Two Recorders”. 

For voice and guitar: Harry Oster, 
the well-known folk singer, has se- 


lected and provided with guitar sym- 
bols “Songs of Robert Burns”. Each 
song if supplied with its historical 
background, and there are practical 
suggestions for their effective presen- 
tation, 

For brass instruments: “Concert 
Music for Two Cornets or Trumpets” 
by Blazevich, transcribed by Walter 
Beeicr: “Rhythmical Sequences” by 
the same composer, transcribed by 
Alfred Hicks for either cornet or 
trumpet. 

Literature: H. M. Shapiro, com- 
poser of two works for contemporary 
violinists—“Eight Modern Studies” 
(to obtain fingerboard mastery), and 
Etudes-Caprices (clarifying studies 
for bow control)—is the author of 
an essay entitled: “The Physical Ap- 
proach in Solving Violinistic Prob- 
lems”, 

For violinists: Norman Black, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, is the 
editor of an unusual work by Nicolo 
Paganini, which is, according to the 
editor, a work upon which “Paganini 
lavished exceptional care’; it bears 
the title “Sixty Etudes in Variation 
Form”. 

Omega Music Edition continues t 
be the exclusive distributor to the 
trade for Band Guild of America’s 
publications for band. 
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McDonald& Moffet 


PRESENTS 
Three Violin Solos 
By 
Gregor Balough 
Premiere Danseuse—80c 
Ballet Tango—80c 
A Morning Kiss—70c 


Czardas 


Also Adaptable for the Dance 


McDonald & Moffet 
1144 SO. FOURTH 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 














OUTSTANDING NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Five Singing Miniatures for med. to high voice 
Perhaps I'll Come-Death-The Waterlily-Black Moon-Oread 
Sonata in G Major for violin and piano 
String Quartet opus 174—score & parts 
Three Symphonic Pieces—score only—parts avail.. Ethel Glenn Hier 5.00 
Foreboding—Asolo Bells—Badinage—winner of our 1953 award 
Send for our ALL-AMERICAN catalogue 
THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 
1211 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


All music on sale at 
©. FLASCHNER MUSIC CO., 154 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


John Haussermann $1.25 


Elliot Griffis 3.00 
A. Louis Scarmolin 3.00 














FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Composer of 
Secular and Sacred 


Choral Works 


Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
251 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 








Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 


RHINEBECK, N. Y. 


Publishers of 
Piano Teaching Material 


Thematics Sent Gratis on Request 








from many 





ATTENTION CHORAL DIRECTORS: 


Now you can look over chorus music at your convenience. 
Our specially prepared choral folios contain selections 
different publishers. 

And they are sent to you FREE. 

To take advantage of this unusual opportunity . . . write 

LEE & FARLEY MUSIC SERVICE 
“IF IT'S PUBLISHED WE CAN GET IT" 

962 Lexington Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Cc. F. PETERS 


The new address of C. F. Peters 
Corporation is 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (between 26th 
and 27th Streets). Peters Edition, 
based on a tradition of 154 years of 
the highest standards in editing and 
music publishing, is an internationally 
recognized edition of authority and 
distinction. Since September, 1948, 
when C. F. Peters Corporation opened 
headquarters in New York for Peters 
Edition, Hinrichsen Edition, Collec- 
tion Litolff, and Eulenburg Miniature 
Scores, more than 1,400 Peters Edi- 
tion publications and over 700 Eulen- 
burg Miniature Scores have been 
made available in the United States. 

The larger offices will permit C. F. 
Peters Corporation to hasten the proc- 
ess of making all pre-war Peters 
Edition publications available again— 
the original Peters Edition Catalogue 
contained approximately 6,000 works. 
Important musical works by Ameri- 
can and European contemporary com- 
posers are being added to the original 
Peters Edition Catalogue in the mean- 
time. Robert Palmer’s Piano Quin- 
tet, Marion Bauer’s Duo for Oboe and 
Clarinet, and other works came off the 
press recently. Schdnberg’s Phan- 
tasy for Violin and Piano, Op. 47, 
has also been issued. 

The original publications of Peters 
Edition concentrated on works edited 
by the composers themselves. The 
new Peters Edition catalogue makes 
available. for teacher and student 
alike, important piano, organ, other 
solo instrumental, chamber-music, 
choral, and orchestral works of the 
classics in Urtext editions and schol- 
arly editings; for example, Sauer’s 
edition of Schumann’s piano works, 
and Friedlaender’s edition of volumes 
IV, V, VI, and VII of the Peters 
Edition of the complete Schubert 
songs. 

The September, 1954, Peters Edition 
catalogue of chamber music “From 
Solo to Nonet” contains trio sonatas, 
trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, sep- 
tets, octets, and nonets of the classical 
composers. The Original Peters Edi- 
tion Chamber Music Series is avail- 
able again in its entirety; also, the 


complete 83 string quartets of Haydn 
were made available recently in four 
volumes. 

Joseph Szigeti’s new _ edition of 
Bach’s G minor Violin Concerto and 
Yehudi Menuhin’s new editions of 
Bruch’s G minor Concerto and Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole came off the 
press recently. Mendelssohn's Con- 
certo in D minor, for violin and string 
orchestra, composed when he was 
thirteen and recently discovered by 
Mr. Menuhin, is now available for the 
first time in the violin and piano edi- 
tion, edited by Mr. Menuhin; the full 
orchestral score and parts are also 
now available for the drst time. Men- 
delssohn’s Sonata in F for Violin 
and Piano, also recently discovered 
by Mr. Menuhin, has been made avail- 
able in Peters Edition. 

Additions to the Peters Edition or- 
chestra-music catalogue are the Urtext 
editions of Bach’s “Brandenburg” 
Concertos, Suites, and Magnificat; or- 
chestral works by Johann Christian 
Bach; the Urtext editions of Bruck- 
ner’s symphonies and choral works; 
the Urtext edition of the twelve con- 
certi grossi by Corelli and the twelve 
concerti grossi by Handel; Klaus 
Egge’s Symphony, and Second Piano 
Concerto; Knudage Riisager’s Dance 
and C haconne ; Fartein Valen’s Violin 
Concerto ; and Verdi’s “Manzoni” 
Requiem, “Stabat Mater”, and “Te 
Deum”. Also represented in the 
Peters Orchestra Library are Ibert 
(Symphonic Suite, “Paris”), Mahler 
(Fifth Symphony), Reger (Mozart 


Variations, Sy mphonic Prologue, 
Ballet Suite, Requiem, “Psalm 100”, 
and Violin Concerto), Tcherepnin 


(“Eastern Chamber Dream”), and 
Richard Strauss (seven Symphonic 
Poems). 

The field of choral music is being 
given increasingly more attention, and 
representative works by Arne, Bach, 
Blow, Brahms, Bruckner, Buxtehude, 
Dunstable, Grieg, Mozart, Palestrina, 
Pergolesi, Praetorius, Reger, Gesu- 
aldo, Handel, Monteverdi, Schiitz, 
and Verdi are already available. 
Ready for distribution in September, 
1954, the new 1954 Eulenburg Minia- 
ture Scores Library catalogue contains 
over 700 available scores by 108 com- 
posers. 

Since 1949, the Peters Edition Mu- 
sic Calendar has been published an- 
nually, with increasing interest and 
usefulness to teachers, students, and 
music-lovers in general. The 1955 
Peters Edition Music Calendar will 


be off the press during October, 1954. 

C. F. Peters Corporation, publishers 
of Peters Edition and Collection Li- 
tolff, are the sole representatives of 
Eulenburg Miniature Scores, Hin- 
richsen Edition, Choudens, Alsbach, 
Bruckner Verlag, Dessain, Donemus, 
Engstrom & Soedring, Forberg Ver- 
lag, Heinrichshofen, Kneusslin, Lie- 
nau, Lyche, Schott Fréres, Taunus 
Verlag, and other houses. C. F. Pe- 
ters Corporation has recently been 
appointed the publisher for the music 
publications of the New York Public 
Library (based on manuscripts in the 
library). Already available in a prac- 
tical edition are two volumes of “Eng- 
lish Instrumental Music”, “Psalm 65” 
of the Ainsworth Psalter, and “Music 
of the Moravians in America”. 


THEODORE PRESSER 


Continuing its expansion into the 
field of contemporary music, the 
Theodore Presser Company is plan- 
ning to release during 1954-1955 the 
“Sonata Seria” (1953) for piano by 
Ingolf Dahl; Serenade for Flute and 
Piano by Morris Haigh; Twelve 
Bagatelles for piano by George Roch- 
berg; and Suite for Brass Sextet by 
John Verrall. The company has con- 
cluded an agreement with Bernard 
Rogers for the publication of choral 
and chamber works. 

Having just issued the first volume 
of the new Robert Pace Piano Series, 
Presser plans to release books II and 
III, completing the series, and also an 
adult beginner 

In accordance with plans to expand 
in the field of instrumental publica- 
tions, Presser is planning a series of 
solo albums for various woodwind 
and brass instruments. Instrumental 
ensemble music (trios, quartets, quin- 
tets, etc.) is also planned. 

Adding to its already extensive 
choral catalogue, the company an- 
nounces a new Junior High School 
Choral Series to be compiled and 
edited by Genevieve Rorke. Composi- 
tions are being planned as continu- 
ations of other well-established series 
in the choral catalogue, such as the 
Westminster Choir Series, the Con- 
temporary Choral Series, the Early 
Choral Masters Series and the Ameri- 
can Folk Song Choral Series. 

New efforts will be extended in the 
direction of accordion music. Among 
the first publications to appear will be 
a new method by Alfred Mayer and 
accordion band arrangements by Andy 
Arcari. 


In the field of band publications, the 
company will bring out arrangements 
of Sousa marches by Paul Herfurth 
and a “Burlesque” for band by Lucien 
Cailliet. 


G. RICORDI 


During 1954-1955 the activity of G, 
Ricordi & Co. has been primarily de- 
voted to the operatic field. Of par- 
ticular importance is the publication 
of the vocal score of Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s “The Taming of the Shrew”; 
Norman dello Joio’s “The Ruby” ; and 
Raffaello de Banfield’s “Lord Byron's 
Love Letter”. 

Among symphonic works recently 
published special mention must be 
given to the publication of the minia- 
ture scores of Heitor Villa-Lobos’ 


“Bachianas Brasileiras No. 3” and 
“Bachianas Brasileiras No. 4’; and 


Virgil Thomson’s Concerto for Flute 
and Orchestra. 

Gian Carlo Menotti’s Ricercar: E 
Toccata on a Theme from “The Old 
Maid and the Thief”, Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s “Suite in Stile Itali- 
ano”, Arthur Shepherd’s Capriccio, 
and Melvyn Powell’s Sonatina are re- 
cent additions to the collection of con- 
temporary piano works issued by G. 


Ricordi. 
G. SCHIRMER 


G. Schirmer announces an unusually 
large and diversified publication »ro- 
gram. In the field of opera, there 
will be Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ew, 
full-length production, “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street”; William Schuman’s 
baseball opera, “The Mighty Casey” 
(libretto by Jeremy Gury); and a 
musical comedy designed for opera 
workships by Alec Wilder and Arnold 
Sundgaard, “Kittiwake”, which just 
had its successful tryout at the Inter- 
lochen Music Camp. A new name on 
the Schirmer list of operatic com- 
posers is Stanley Hollingsw rth, 
whose opera, “The Mother”, as well 
as his new opera based on Balzac’s 
novel, “La Grande Breteche”, commis- 
sioned by the NBC Television Thea- 
ter, will appear in the Schirmer cata- 
logue. Two new English adaptations 
of standard operas have been added: 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” in the English 
adaptation by Ruth and Thomas Mar- 
tin, and Mozart’s “The Impresario” 
in an English version by Giovanni 
Cardelli. 

Important works for chorus and or- 
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OBITUARIES 


LICINIO REFICE 


Rio DE JANEIRO.—Licinio Refice, 69, 
Italian composer, collapsed and passed 
away from heart disease while he was 
conducting his opera “Cecilia” at the 
Municipal Theater here on Sept. 11. 

Monsignor Refice, born in Rome, 
was head of the Pontifical Institute 
of Sacred Music in Vatican City and 
director of the Ee ng 8 Liberiana at 
the Basilica di Santa Maria Maggiore 
in Rome since 1911. He entered the 
priesthood in early youth and studied 
at the Chapel of Giulia in St. Peter’s 
and at the Conservatory of Santa 
Cecilia in that city. In 1947 he took 
the Roman Singers of Sacred Music, 
chosen from the four Vatican chapels, 
to America and conducted them on a 
concert tour of the United States and 
Canada. He was the composer of two 
operas, twelve oratorios and some 35 
Masses. His first opera, “Cecilia” 
was premiered with success in Rome; 
his second, “Margherita da Cortona”, 
at La Scala in 1938. He composed an 
hour-long “Messa_ Italica” while 
watching the retreat of the Germans 
in Italy, and this was performed in 
the New York concert by the Roman 
Singers under his direction. 
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WILLIAM SILVANO THUNDER 


PHILADELPHIA. — William Silvano 
Thunder, 78, organist and choral con- 
ductor, died on Sept. 8 at a local hos- 
pital. Following music study with his 
brother, Henry Gordon Thunder, he 
served as organist of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra from 1916 to 1928. 
Besides conducting the Strawbridge 
and Clothier Chorus from 1912 to 
1950, Mr. Thunder was organist for 
the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, at the 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, at 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, and 
the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
and was a former professor at Tem- 
ple University school of music. He 
had been accompanist for artists, in- 
cluding Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Hans Kindler, Sascha  Jacobinoff, 
Thaddeus Rich, and Evan Williams. 
In addition to his brother Henry, a 
conductor, he is survived by his wife, 
a daughter, and two sisters. 


IVAN TARASOFF 


Monrovia, CAttr.—Ivan Tarasoff, 
76, Russian ballet dancer and former 
teacher of that art, died here on Sept. 
11. He came to the United States 
with the first Diaghileff Ballet. He re- 
tired fifteen years ago as director of 
a New York ballet school. Surviving 
are his widow, Margit Tarasoff, a 
ballet dancer; two daughters; and 
four grandchildren. 


PETER ANDERS 


HambBurG.—Peter Anders, 46, tenor, 
died in a hospital here on Sept. 10 of 
injuries he had suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident five days previously. 
Mr. Anders had been widely heard 
in opera and operetta, and was known 
internationally for a number of re- 
cordings he had made. 


SENIA SALOMONOFF 


Senia Salomonoff, 56, ballet dancer 
and choreographer, died at his home 
in New York on Sept. 8 He was 
born in Kiev, and with his first wife, 
Lola Menzeli, toured in Europe and 
this country. He appeared with the 
Metropolitan Opera ballet in the early 
1920s. Miss Menzeli, former prima 
ballerina for the Manhattan Opera, 
died three years ago. Mr. Salomonoff 
is survived by his second wife, Ger- 
trude, and a daughter, Maria Saun- 
ders, stage and television actress. 


KATHLEEN S. MILLER 


CounciL Biurrs, 1A.—Kathleen S. 
Miller, 51, singer, voice teacher, and 
correspondent tor MusicAL AMERICA 
in Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, 
died here on Aug. 12. She had been 
heard as soloist with the Omaha Sym- 
phony, at Trinity Cathedral Church 
in Omaha, and in operettas. Mrs. 
Miller was active as a voice teacher, 
both privately and formerly in the 


public schools, as music editor for the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil, and was a 
member of national and state music 
associations. Her husband, R. H. Mil- 
ler, survives. 


ALESSANDRO DOLCI 


BercAMo.—Alessandro Dolci, 74, 
Italian tenor, died here on Sept. 17. 
Mr. Dolci was born here and studied 
at the local Musical Institute with 
Baccanelli and at Milan with Dante 
Lari. He made his debut at Livorno, 
where he was chosen by Mascagni for 
one of his operas. He was heard at 
La Scala, and with the Chicago Opera 


from 1918 to 1920. He was known 
especially for the tenor roles m 
“Mose” and “Loreley”. 


MARK S. LOVE 


Cuicaco.—Mark S. Love, 53, bass, 
died in this city on Sept. 10. Mr. Love 
had been heard as oratorio soloist, im 
recitals, and with the Chicago (Opera 
Company. He was also active in the 
past as soloist and vocal group <iret- 
tor for Station WGN in Chicago. 


JAMES HARVEY 


James Harvey, 44, radio producert- 
director for NBC, died in Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., on Sept. 14, after 4 


long illness. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Ruth Enders, East- 
ern booking manager of Community 
Concerts. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Publishers 


(Continued from opposite page) 
chestra are about to be issued: Samuel 
Barber's “Prayers of Kierkegaard”, 
which will have its first performé ance 
by the Boston Symphony in Novem- 
ber ; Heinrich Schiitz’s “German Re- 
quiem’ * and Mozart’s “Missa Brevis”, 
K. 192, both edited by Arthur Mendel, 
and Schubert's “Mass in G”, edited 
by Robert Shaw. 

Two new biographies of American 
composers will be published early in 
the fall: a book on Samuel Barber by 
Nathan Broder and one on W illiam 
Schuman by Flora Schreiber and Vin- 
cent Persichetti. Among new orches- 
tral works are Samuel Barber’s “Sou- 
yenirs” ; Paul Creston’s “Second Sym- 
phony” -V irgil Thomson’s “Sea Pi 1ece 
with Birds” ; and Ernest Bloch’s “Sin- 
fonia Breve”. 

A collection of songs by Debussy 
and by Hugo Wolf will be added to 
the Schirmer Library of Musical 
Classics. Other items of significance 
are pee Bernstein’s Serenade for 
Violin and String Orchestra, which 
will have its first performance with 
Isaac Stern in Venice; William Schu- 
man's piano cycle “Voyage”; Samuel 
Barber's song cycle “Hermit Songs” 
and Ernest Bloch’s String Quartet 
No. 


SCHROEDER AND GUNTHER 


Schroeder and Gunther, Inc., will 
continue to specialize in the works of 
American composers and _ educators. 
It has issued piano-teaching material 
by Hioward Kasschau, Helen Boykin, 
Mar!: Nevin, David Carr Glover, Jr., 
Jean Williams, Louise Garrow, and 
others who have had wide experience 
in this field. 

The series of piano concertos writ- 
ten in traditional three-movement 
form but adapted to student needs is 
a special feature of the Schroeder and 
Gunther catalogue. 


SOUTHERN 


Southern Music Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., represents the following 
foreign publishing firms as sole agent 


in the Western Hemisphere: Liber- 
Southern, Ltd., London; A. Cranz, 
Brussels (partial catalogue) ; Enoch 
& Cie., Paris (partial catalogue) ; ; 


Irmaos Vitale, Rio de Janeiro; ed 
Gehrman, Stockholm (partial cata- 
logue), and Wagner y Levien, Mexico 
City. In addition, it recently signed 
contracts to be the exclusive repre- 
sentative in the Western Hemisphere 
including Japan, of Editorial Argen- 
tina de Musica, Buenos Aires. South- 
ern is the sole world representative 
for the Editorial Cooperativa Inter- 
americana de Compositores, Monte- 
video. Added to these activities, 
Southern, which is a member of 
ASCAP, and its subsidiary firm, Peer 
International Corporation, an affiliate 
of BMI, will publish many compo- 
sitions by composers of the United 
States and other countries. 

Among the important works in the 
list are: Charles E. Ives’s “Browning 
Overture” (orchestra. score) and 
Scherzo (“Over the Pavements”) 
(orchestra score); Bernard Rogers’ 
‘Leaves from the Tale of Pinocchio” 
(orchestra score) ; Virgil Thomson’s 
Suite from “The River’ (orchestra 
sore); H. Villa-Lobos’ Sinfonietta 
No. 1 (orchestra score) ; Luis Sandi’s 
‘Suite from Bonampak” (orchestra 
sore) ; Gail Kubik’s Symphony (or- 
thestra_ score) ; songs, piano and 
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chamber music by David Diamond; 
band music by William Grant Still 
and Gail Kubik; piano music by Wal- 
lingford Riegger; songs, choral and 
chamber music by Charles E. Ives; 
songs, orchestra and chamber music 
by Anis Fuleihan; songs and piano 
music by Ned Rorem; chamber music 
by Tibor Serly; songs, orchestra and 
chamber music by Silvestre Revuel- 
tas; choral and chamber music by 
Domingo Santa Cruz; songs and piano 
music by William Flanagan ; songs 
and chamber music by Carlos Suri- 
nach; piano music by RS Wagener ; 
songs by Oscar L. Fernandez; songs 
by Bernard Rogers; piano music by 
José Ardevol; violin music by George 
Barati, Andres Sas, and Harold Sha- 
pero; chamber music by Julian Or- 
bon; choral works and chamber music 
by Elliot Carter; and songs by John 
Edmunds. Works by Halsey Stevens, 
Earl George, Agustin Lara, Richard 
jales, J. S. Bach (arranged by Nor- 
man Hennefield), Rudolf Maros, Paul 
A. Pisk, Isadore Freed, Xavier Mont- 
salvatge, Carlos Salzedo, Ernst Bacon, 
Miguel Jimenez Bernal, D. Gabrieli 
(arranged by Davis Shuman), Harold 
Shapero, and others will also be pub- 
lished. 

The Southern rental library of or- 
chestra works, operas and ballets has 
added compositions by Julia Perry, 
Fuleihan, Revueltas, Ives, Sandi, 
Rogers, Orbon, Harold Gramatges, 
Wagner, Surinach, Montsalvatge, 
Constant Vauclain, Kubik, Ramon 
Gutierrez Del Barrio, Rorem, Serly, 
H. Villa-Lobos, Bales, Claudio San- 
toro, and others. 

Southern has already published a 
representative number of the Cranz 
orchestra scores. Each score contains 
a piano arrangement of the score by 
Fuleihan. These scores will continue 
to be published regularly. The series 
will comprise upwards cf 150 scores 
by classic, romantic and contemporary 
composers of various nationalities. 


English Music Festival 
Marks Anniversary 


Kine’s Lynn, ENGLAND.—The fourth 
King’s Lynn Festival took place be- 
tween July 25 and 31. It was honored 
by the presence of the Queen Mother, 

who at the beginning of the week was 
given an honorary Freedom of the 
Borough. This ceremony took place 
during the 750th anniversary year of 
the charter granted to King’s Lynn. 


The events of the series ranged 
from a concert in St. Margaret’s 
Church by the choir of St. John’s 


College, now one of the finest choirs 
in Cambridge, to a program by the 
Bers section of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic of London, with Vittorio Gui 
conducting. The latter was given in 
the finely proportioned Chapel of St. 
Nicholas. There were also a produc- 
tion of Shakespeare's ‘ ‘The Merchant 
of Venice” by the very young Eliza- 
bethan Theater Company; and a lec- 
ture- recital by Gerald Moore called 

“The Accompanist Speaks”. This pro- 
vided many good-natured observations 
on the accompanist’s art, and closed 
the festival on a delightful note. 

The recital given by Lady Fermoy, 
pianist and chairman of the festival, 
and the noted oboist, Leon Goossens, 
was attended by Princess Margaret as 
well as the Queen Mother. The pro- 
gram included a well-made Sonata by 
Malcolm Arnold, formerly the first 
trumpet player of the London Phil- 
harmonic and now a composer of film 
music. There was also a splendid per- 
formance of the American composer 


David Stanley Smith’s “Sonata Pas- 
torale”, an attractive and interesting 
work. 


A contemporary composer repre- 
sented in the choral concert was Robin 
Orr, lecturer at Cambridge, whose “Te 
Deum” and “Jubilate” were unfortu- 
nately placed at the end of a long pro- 
gram. At an earlier place in the list, 
one might more easily have come to 
grips with the asperities of this music. 

—Basit MAINE 
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‘Verdi's 


Edinburgh Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 
“Requiem”; and his inten- 
tions were borne out by the magnifi- 
cent singing of the Sheffield Choral 
Society, the wonderful perceptiveness 
and ravishing tone of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf in the music for so- 
prano, and the noble dignity of Hans 
Hotter in that for bass. 
Schénberg’s mammoth “Gurrelie- 
der” was revived by the Scottish Na- 
tional Orchestra under its permanent 
conductor, Karl Rankl, a onetime pu- 
pil of the composer, and musical di- 
rector at Covent Garden in the years 
just after the war. For want of the 
vast outlay of instruments demanded 
by Schénberg’s scoring, Mr. Rankl 
used a somewhat reduced version 
(within the scope of a normal sym- 
phonic complement ) made with the 
composer’s approval by Erwin Stein, 
another Schonberg pupil, who is now 
an official of the publishing firm of 
Boosey and Hawkes. Mr. Rankl’s 
way with the music was so engrossing 
that the size of the orchestra seemed 
unimportant; and, anyway, it was cer- 
tainly large enough to satisfy all but 
megalomaniacs. It cannot be denied 
that “Gurrelieder” suffers from a cer- 
tain monotony of fat textures. But 
at the same time its super-Straussian 
eloquence is for the most part emi- 
nently persuasive. In an uneven set 
of soloists the two satisfying per- 
formers were the Covent Garden mez- 
zo-soprano Constance Shacklock, who 
gave a rich Wagnerian warmth to the 
lament of the Wood Dove; and the 
Scottish buffo tenor Murray Dickie 
(a member of the opera companies at 
Vienna, Salzburg, and Glyndebourne), 
who was an adroit, characterful Klaus 
arr. 
Ian Whyte, conductor of the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra, included in his 
orchestra’s single festival appearance 
a suite from his own ballet “Donald 
of the Burthens”, for which Leonide 
Massine created the choreography at 
Covent Garden three years ago. Scot- 
tish folk materials are employed with 
agreeably little recourse to the stand- 
ard clichés of works in this genre, 
and the finale attains real excitement 
when a bagpipe adds its snarl to the 
orchestral tutti. 


Z, 


La Scala Orchestra Cancels 


No fresh touch enlivened the six 
concerts of the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, booked as a substitute for the or- 
chestra of La Scala, which decided at 
the eleventh hour that it would be 
unable to come to Edinburgh. Guido 
Cantelli and Herbert von Karajan di- 
vided the week, and each conductor, 
as usual, played pieces in which he had 
obtained sure-fire success elsewhere. 
Mr. Cantelli, in particular, has begun 
to give the impression in Britain that 
he almost never learns any new pieces. 
With an orchestra that plays as 
cleanly and glowingly as the Phil- 
harmonia does, the scantiness of Mr. 
Cantelli’s repertory presumably makes 
no difference to the audience. 

The Glyndebourne production of 
“Le Comte Ory”—the first in Britain 

-left everyone amused and a little 
| perple xed. Since the piece was cov- 
ered in detail in Mtstcat AMERICA 
by Newell Jenkins when it was ex- 
humed at the Florence Maggio Musi- 
cale in 1952, I shall be sketchy about 
its plot. The Scribe libretto (written 
in French, since the opera was com- 
posed for the Paris Opéra) deals with 
the efforts of the young Count Ory 
to install himself, by means of dis- 
guises, in the castle of a_ lovely 
Countess whose husband is away on 
a Crusade. He appears in the first 
act as a hermit, and in the second as 
Mother Superior to his band of fol- 
lowers, who are dressed as nuns. Much 
of the joke wears off by the end of 
the first of the two acts, and the sec- 
ond act seems too much a recapitu- 
lation of a familiar gag—enlarged by 


which the 
hastening to 


a long, ribald scene in 
“nuns” drink riotously, 
hide their tankards and assume de- 
mure miens whenever any of the 
castle staff come in sight. 

The plot is pure slapstick, without 
an iota of the characterization that 
humanizes “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
and “Cenerentola”. On the other 
hand, the music—Rossini’s last ven- 
ture into the comic domain—is marked 
by a mature formal refinement that 
again and again calls “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” to mind. Compared with Ros- 
sini’s earlier operas, “Le Comte Ory” 
is conceived with a subtlety, almost a 
neo-classicism, that makes it a dish 
for gourmets. Yet I found the gulf 
between the horseplay on the stage 
and the tastefulness of the music diffi- 
cult to bridge. It seemed wrong to 
guffaw when one ought to be listening 
attentively to such delightful musical 
wit; yet guffaw after guffaw was pre- 
cisely what Carl Ebert’s gusty, whole- 
hearted stage direction called’ for. I 
do not think he made a wrong deci- 
sion, for after all it was his job to 
stage the play Scribe gave him. But 
it might be equally interesting to see 
a performance in which the action was 
played down for the sake of the 
music. 


Staging Problem Insoluble 


I am inclined to think that the 
staging of “Le Comte Ory” is, in the 
last analysis, an insoluble problem. 
This does not mean, of course, that it 
should not be given. Especially should 
it be given when the supreme master 
of Rossini style, Vittorio Gui, is on 
hand to give the breath of life to the 
music by nis almost incredible feeling 
for pace, texture, and inflection. The 
vocal parts, as might be expected, are 
difficult. The deftest job was done 
by the Spanish tenor Juan Oncina, for 
whom the rapid passages and frequent 
high Cs and C sharps seemed easy. 
He has always been a better actor 
than his two contemporary rivals in 
these florid parts, Cesare Valletti and 
Nicola Monti; for the first time, I 
felt that he was their equal vocally. 
His vis-a-vis was the Munich operetta 
prima donna Sari Barabas, who looked 
lovely and sang in a manner that was 
more ingratiating in style than in 
pitch. Except for the Covent Garden 
mezzo Monica Sinclair, who sang the 
music of the Countess’ housekeeper 
Ragonde with delectable fluency and 
precision, the rest of the cast was dis- 
appointing. 

“L’Histoire du Soldat”, conducted 
by Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt and directed 
by Gunther Rennert of the Hamburg 
State Opera, unhappily came into the 
schedule after I had left Edinburgh 
for Worcester and the Three Choirs. 
Robert Helpmann appeared as_ the 
Devil and Moira Shearer as the Prin- 


cess—as though it were not enough 
to be dancing and speaking in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” every 


night and two afternoons a week. In 
order to make use of these artists, 
“L’ Histoire du Soldat” had to be given 
in the morning. The other Glynde- 
bourne offerings were Strauss’s “Ari- 
adne auf Naxos” (arguments raged 
all summer as to which was the bet- 
ter Composer, Salzburg’s Irmgard 
Seefried or Glyndebourne’s Sena Ju- 
rinac, and which the better Zerbinetta, 





networks. 





ALUMNI 
from the piano studio of 


CLARENCE ADLER 


are on the faculties of Harvard, Rochester, Smith, Syracuse, Yale U's. 
Three conduct major symphonies; two received honorary doctorates; 
many tour U. S. and Europe under management; six are on staff of TV 


Elsa Richard, Sec't., 386 Central Pk. W., N.Y. 25. Ri 9-4922 
{In Philadelphia alternate Thurs.) 


Salzburg’s Hilde Gueden or Glynde. 
bourne’s Mattiwilda Dobbs) and Mo. 
zart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” (omitted 
from this year’s schedule at Glynde. 
bourne), with Mr. Gui conducting 
beautifully, and a cast including Miss 
Jurinac (Fiordiligi), Magda Laszlo 
(Dorabella), Aldo Noni, Richard 
Lewis (alternating with Mr. Onci na), 
Geraint Evans, and Sesto Bruscantini, 

The three ballets chosen by the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet for its Diaghi- 
leff tribute were “La Boutique Fan- 
tasque”, “Le Tricorne”, and “L’Oiseay 
de Feu”. The first two were danced 
against their original décors, by De. 
rain and Picasso. (It was especially 
touching to read of Derain’s deat), in 
semi- obscurity, only a fortnight after 
this revival had reminded us of his 
ravishing panoramic backdrop for “La 
3outique Fantasque”). For “L’Ojseau 
de Feu” the company employed not 
the original settings and costume. by 
Golovine and Korovine, but the beter 
known Gontcharova designs cre ited 
for a later revival. Margot Fon‘eyn, 
who had been coached in the rol. by 
Karsavina, its creator, made the | ire- 
bird one of her most scintillant »er- 


formances, albeit one marked by 1 :ore 
technical expertness than emot? nal 
appeal. “La Boutique Fantasque” was 
neatly handled by the Sadler’s \ ells 
people, but the whole Spanish one 
and texture of “The Three-Corn-red 
Hat” eluded everyone. Nothing, | ow- 


ever, eluded the conductor. He was 
Ernest Ansermet, brought bacl t 
the ballet pit—where he once se ved 
Diaghileff for several seasons—for the 
first time in 25 years. Not even © [iss 
Fonteyn was acclaimed more hea‘tily 
than this great and wise veteran. 
The weakest musical element o: th 
eighth Edinburgh Festival was its 
chamber music. Apart from three {irst- 
class concerts by Paul Sacher and his 


wonderful Collegium Musicum {rom 
Zurich, in which the audience heard 
provocative Swiss works by Willy 
Burkhard, Frank Martin, Otlmar 
Schoeck, and Arthur Honegger, few 
of the morning events in the [| ree- 
masons’ Hall rose above decent rou- 
tine. The recitals and the solo fea- 
tures of the orchestral concerts, liow- 
ever, were outstanding. Isaac Stern 
enhanced his already great British 
reputation by his superb playing of 


concertos by Mendelssohn, 
Bach, and Sibelius, and gave, with 
Alexander Zakin, a memorable Bee- 
thoven-Bartok-Brahms sonata recital 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan gave a lovely, 


Prokonieff, 


straightforward performance of Mo- 
zarts A major Concerto. Two of 
the world’s finest pianists, Claudi 


Arrau and Artur Rubinstein, appeared 


in recitals as well as with orches- 
tras. Miss Schwarzkopf and Mr. 
Hotter collaborated in a series of re- 
citals devoted to settings of Goethe 
poems. Miss Seefried gave one sok 
recital and one joint recital with her 
husband, Mr. Schneiderhan. Matti- 


wilda Dobbs, between Zerbinettas, also 
sang a recital. The great accompanist 
Gerald Moore was pianist for all six 
song recitals. 


Leventritt Award Winner 
Signs with Columbia 


Van Cliburn, pianist, winner oi the 
1954 Edgar M. Leventritt Award, has 
signed a contract with Columbia Art- 
ists Management, Inc., under the di- 
rection of the Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd division. 
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CONTESTS 


ANTHEM CONTEST. 
of the 








Auspices: Church 
Ascension, N. Y. For an 
anthem of meditative mood for 
mixed voices, not to exceed five 
minutes in length, with text suitable 
for Ascension Day service. Award 
$100, and publication. Deadline: 
Feb. 15, 1955. Address: Secretary, 
Anthem Contest, 12 West 11th St, 
New York 11. 

ANTHEM CONTEST: Auspices: First 
Methodist Church of Hollywood, 
Calif., in conjunction with Festival 
of Fine Arts. Address: Norman 
Soreng Wright, 6817 Franklin Ave., 
Hollywood. 


Cuorin Prize. Competition held in 
Warsaw, Feb. 22 to March 21, 
1955. Open to pianists of any 


nationality between the ages of six- 
teen and 32. Award: 30,000 zl. 
(approx. $7,500). Deadline: Oct. 
1 Address: Chopin Competition 
Committee, Krakowskie Przedmies- 
cic 15/17, Warsaw, Poland. 


Aldo Mancinelli, of Steubenville, 


Ob was named winner of the Fer- 
ruc.o Busoni International Contest, 
hel in Balzano, Italy, last month. The 
26-\car-old pianist, now living in 
Rone, received the equivalent of $800 
in lire and was engaged for a tour of 
ten concerts in Italy ... An American 
and an Italian composer shared the 
secoid prize in a concurrent composi- 
tion contest in Balzano, for a piano 
concerto. They were Wolfgang Fraen- 
kel, of Los Angeles, and Luigi 


Manenti, each of whom received the 


equivalent of $160 in lire. No first 
prize was awarded 
a Se 

Recent awards of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs were a 
three-year scholarship in strings at 
Peaiody Conservatory, won by Bever- 
ly Shores, of Cheyenne, Wyo.; the 
Marie Morrisey Keith, Scholarship, 
wor by Tana Bowden, pianist, of 
Portland, Ore.; and first prizes of 
$150 each in the 1954 Young Com- 
posers Contest to James K. Randall, 
of Washington, D. C., for a suite for 
piano, and to Richard Cumming, of 
San Francisco, for five “Tzu-Yeh” 
sons. 
Fischer Representative 
Resigns Post 

Merle Montgomery, National Edu- 
cational Representative for Carl 
Fischer, Inc., announced her resigna- 
tion from that firm in September. 


October, 1954 





Miss Montgomery’s decision was 
prompted by the success of the first 
of a series of “Music Theory Papers”, 

published by Fischer in March 1954, 
and a desire to devote more time to 
composing, writing, and teaching. Dur- 
ing her nine years as the publisher’s 
representative, she gave over 200 lec- 
tures in 44 states and Canada. 


Publication Society 
Elects New President 


Sr. Louts.—Robert Snell Blake has 
been named president of the Art Pub- 
lication Society. He succeeds his late 
father, J. P. Blake, Sr., founder of 
the society. Formerly executive vice- 
president, he has been assoc iated with 
the firm for 34 years. 

The Art Publication Society is a 
nationwide organization for private 
piano teachers, which sets up for them 
a definite study curriculum. It pub- 
lishes educational music and music 
textbooks for schools, colleges and 
teachers on an international scale. 

The society sponsors the Progres- 
sive Series plan of music education. 
Contributing to the Progressive Se- 
ries were such famous musicians as 


Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, 
Leo Sirota, Emil Sauer, and many 
others. 








First Performances 
In New York Concerts 


Chamber Works 


Broekman, David: String Quartet (Interval 
Concert, Sept 19) 

Fuleihan, Anis: Quartet No. 2 (Interval 
Concert, Sept. 19) 


Violin Works 


Rapoport, Eda: Sonata No, 2 (‘‘American”) 


(Interval Concert, Sept. 19) 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Duo for violin and 
viola (Interval Concert, Sept. 19) 
Piano Works 
Raphling, Sam: Sonata No. 3 (Interval 
Concert, Sept. 26) 
Vocal Works 
Doughtery, Celius: “Listen! The Wind” 
(Howard Shaw, Sept. 28) 


Raphling, Sam: Five poems by Langston 
Hughes (tenor solo) (Interval Concert, 
Sept. 26)—** Potatoes’ Dance”’; “The 
Bells” (choruses) (Interval Concert, Sept. 
26) 


Dance Scores 


Kay, Hershy: ‘‘Western 
York City Ballet, Sept 


(New 


Symphony” 
27) 








FLORIDA FESTIVITY 


After Eugene List had played his recital for the Sarasota Community 
Concert Association he decided to remain in Sarasota for a short 
vacation and to hear the ensuing concert of Elena Nikolaidi. 
Following her performance a reception was held for the two artists 
at the Sarasota Yacht Club. From the 
Edgar C. Hanebuth, member of the board of directors and host; 

Miss Nikolaidi; 


left, Mrs. Kevin O'Shea; 


and Mr. List 





ASTOLFO PESCIA 


VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 
(Who came to New York at the suggestion of GRACE MOORE) 
Teacher of DOROTHY KIRSTEN of the Metropolitan Opera 
Will conduct Master Classes in NAPLES, ITALY 


JULY to OCTOBER 


Returns to New York NOV. Ist. 





— New York 
Fermo Posta Hotel Ansonia 
Naples Phone: Tr. 3-7710 











DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 


“outstanding voice builder and musician’’ 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


“masterful help’’ 


BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach @ Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


O4b>zimax 


ELEANOR STEBER: 


“an inspiring maestro’ 


TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 


‘ MARGOLIS 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL « 
E SULLIVAN ¢ PECHNER « 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive ¢ Tele.: 




















Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


HINES * MADEIRA 
VICHEGONOV ° HAWKINS 


Phone CO. 5-9155 








Teacher of Singing 


gy for 22 years 
member of Vocal Faculty 
MOnument 2-6797 Juilliard School of Music 


BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


. Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











COENRAAD V. THE ONLY CONCERT COACH OF HELEN TRAUBEL. 
Available for coaching in New York City. 


B @) 5 Hotel Wellington Circle 6-0935 
WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 








PATRICE MUNSEL, ROBERTA PETERS, ; .. N.Y, 28 
Teacher DOLORES WILSON, NORMAN SCOTT of 19 &. 940 St 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 








RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 











PROFESSOR 
OF 
Juilliard School of Music Mannes College of Music SINGING 








rants PROSCHOWSKI 


Voice Teacher Vocal Advisor to Nadine Conner 
180 West 58th Street, New York City Telephone CO 5-2136 








Contralto—Metropolitan Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 


cuarcesc. READING 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-7573 


LILLIAN NICHOL 


Studio: 616 Steinway Bidg. PL 7-1773 








TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the tate Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author 
ized to carry on his teaching of 
the ‘‘Art of Bel Canto."’ 


CORNELIUS L. REID 


TEACHER OF VOICE—AUTHOR OF “BEL CANTO: Principles & Practices” 
Studio: 165 West 94th St., New York City Phone R! 9-4040 


MR. NANDO BENEVENUT 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Guidance 
Via San Vittore 32 Milano, Italy 














Successfully Tutored American Artists 
include: DOLORES WILSON, 
NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 
CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 
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New York City Batlet 


(Continued from page 7) 
chine created originally for Patricia 
Wilde. She will be even better when 
she is less tense. 

Miss Wilde worked hard in “The 
Duel”, but she did not achieve the 
sharpness of line, the dramatic force 
or the emotional glow that Melissa 
Hayden used to. Hugo Fiorato con- 
ducted all four scores capably. 

On Sept. 5, Patricia Wilde appeared 
for the first time in the role in Bal- 
anchine’s “Firebird” made famous by 
Maria Tallchief. Technically, Miss 
Wilde surmounted the ordeal with 
flying colors; she had the necessary 
virtuosity. But this first perform- 
ance failed to evoke the aura, the en- 
chantment of movement and dramatic 
suggestion that Miss Tallchief used 
to. The phrases were stiff and ab- 
rupt; the movement was hard in qual- 
ity; the performance lacked overtones 
of feeling. Francisco Moncion was a 
winning Prince Ivan, and a gallant, 
though not invariably adroit, partner 


to Miss Wilde. 


The other ballets of the evening 
were “Serenade”, “The Cage”, and 
Fanfare”. The company romped 


through “Fanfare” in engaging fash- 
ion. Leon Barzin was back, to con- 
duct for the first time this season 
with a zest that led to a perilously 
fast tempo in the fugue in the Brit- 
ten “Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra”. Bushels of notes fell by 
the wayside, but the orchestra played 
with undaunted bravura. ; 

_ The outstanding performance on 
Sept. 8 was that of Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq as the doomed girl in the 
Balanchine-Ravel “La Valse”. It was 
her second appearance in the program, 
for she had earlier danced in “Swan 
Lake”. Her performance in “La 
Valse” revealed her growing maturity 
as a dancer. She was ably supported 
in this work by Nicholas Magallanes, 
and in “Swan Lake” by Andre Eglev- 


sky. The all-Balanchine program also 
contained the spirited “A la Fran- 
caix” and the provocative “Orpheus”, 
which was presented for the first time 
this season. Mr. Magallanes’ search- 
ing portrayal of Orpheus provided an- 
other instance of an artist’s increas- 
ing familiarity with the varied facets 
of a complex role. Diana Adams was 
the Eurydice; Francisco Moricion, the 
Dark Angel. 

On Sept. 15, the program again in- 
cluded “Firebird” with Patricia Wilde 
in the title role. Since her first ap- 
pearance in the ballet ten days previ- 
ously Miss Wilde had danced it two 
more times, and had time to gain as- 
surance in it. Capable as her perfor- 
mance was on this occasion, it still 
lacked the magical ease and lightness, 
and the aura of legend that the role 


needs. Perhaps with time Miss 
Wilde’s Firebird will cease to be 
earthbound. She is a_ hard-working 


and brilliantly endowed dancer, and 
one never feels a sense of the rou- 
tine in her dancing. 

Tanaquil LeClercq was even better 
in “The Cage” than she had been on 
opening night and on Sept. 5. Only 
a few years ago, Miss LeClercq was 
a coltish, stridently ambitious young 
dancer, with annoying mannerisms and 
a brittleness of personality that off- 
set her remarkable technical skill. To- 
day she is a mature artist; she has 
conquered her bad habits or turned 
them into esthetic advantages; and 
she has developed a much finer and 
broader sense of style. Her perfor- 
mance on this occasion was as probing 
in its emotional awareness as it was 
unforgettable in its sharply etched 
lines and fantastic discipline of body. 
Later in the program, Miss LeClercq 
was able to use her unusual talent for 
comedy in Jerome Robbins’ “The Pied 
Piper”. She looked like a figure from 
a Toulouse-Lautrec poster trans- 
planted into a_ jive-joint, and she 
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E. Power Biggs, 
Mrs. Biggs, and 
Pall lsolfson, 
right, Icelandic 
composer, con- 
ductor and or- 
ganist, visit the 
spot in Iceland 
where the Al- 
thing, first par- 
liament of the 
world, was con- 


vened in A.D. 930 


Biggs Plays American 
Works in Europe 


E. Power Biggs, American concert 
organist, recently concluded a_ two- 
month tour of twelve European coun- 
tries, in which he played in many 
cities. The tour opened with an ap- 
pearance in Bermuda, and the Euro- 
pean journey began with a recital at 
the National Conservatory in Lisbon, 
followed five days later by a concert 
in Westminster Abbey. The purpose 
of the tour was to introduce works 
of American composers to audiences 
in other lands, and to bring back 
European music new to this country 
for radio and concert performances, 
and recordings by Mr. Biggs. 





On the organist’s schedule were «lso 
appearances in ‘The Hague, Haarlem, 


and Amsterdam; Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, Munich, Berlin, and Heidelberg; 
Odense and Copenhagen; Trondheim; 
Stockholm; Helsinki; Paris; and 
Reykjavik, Iceland. In England, fol- 
lowing his Westminster Abbey ap- 
pearance, he was scheduled for a I:}BC 
broadcast recital, another at St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and two in Leeds and _ Jir- 
mingham. 

The American works that Mr. Biggs 
presented had been first performed by 
him on his weekly CBS _ broadcasts 
here, and included scores by Sowerby, 
Piston, Donato, Riegger, Donovan, 
and the early American composer \Vil- 
liam Selby, who in 1777 was organist 
of King’s Chapel, Boston. 





threw off sparks as she danced. The 
other Jillana and Herbert 
Bliss, Arlouine Case and Roy Tobias, 
Carolyn George and Robert Barnett, 
John Mandia, Todd Bolender, and the 
corps were also in brilliant form, and 
the work exploded like a firecracker. 
Andre Eglevsky danced breath- 
takingly in “Harlequinade” and Janet 


soloists, 


Reed carried off her role charmingly, 
though she was extremely shaky in 
technique. Leon Barzin conducted the 
two Stravinsky scores; Hugo Fiorato 
conducted “Harlequinade” and “The 
Pied Piper”. 

It was good to see Balanchine’s 
“Four Temperaments” on Sept. 19. 
The company gave a well-disciplined 
if somewhat nervous performance. 
This is a work which needs extensive 
rehearsal and performance in order 
to make the dancers comfortable in it, 
for almost every phrase has some 
touch of originality or surprise. In 
“Tlluminations”, Barbara Milberg took 
the role of Profane Love, so memor- 
ably danced by Melissa Hayden in 
former seasons. Miss Milberg was 
on the right track in her perform- 
ance, but she will have to achieve 
greater force and rapidity of phras- 
ing and more dramatic intensity be- 
fore she realizes all of the possibili- 
ties of the part. Nicholas Magallanes 
was admirable as the Poet; and Diana 
Adams looked and moved exquisitely 
as Sacred Love. 

Janet Reed proved once again in 
“Harlequinade” that she can cover a 
multitude of technical weaknesses with 
a blanket of charm; Andre Eglevsky 
was in brilliant form. 

Carolyn George replaced Patricia 
Wilde in “Symphony in C”. Miss 
George danced with brio, but she re- 
vealed several faults which it might 
be helpful to list here. She showed 
strain in her facial expression and in 
the muscles of her neck in taxing 
passages; she was not sufficiently 
turned-out, and actually did not raise 
the knee in one attitude towards the 
close; and she took her grands jetés 
too high, so that she did not complete 


the arc, but seemed to fall short. Miss 
George is basically a strong and bDril- 
liant dancer, so that she should be 
careful to correct such bad habits as 
these. Even Jacques d’Amboise, 
greatly gifted as he is, was careless 
about his head and arms and did _ not 
invariably point his feet properly in 
beats. From so outstanding a young 
artist, one expects the greatest care 
and conscience. “Symphony in C” is 
a deceptively transparent ballet. It 
shows every technical flaw as in a 
magnifying glass. Diana Adams danced 
sluggishly in the First Movement ; and 
only Tanaquil LeClercq, in the Ada- 
gio, was in top form. 

One of Balanchine’s most path- 
breaking ballets, “Prodigal Son’, had 
its first performance of the season on 
Sept. 21. Diana Adams essayed the 
role of the Siren for the first time 
and performed it with great dramatic 
intelligence and skill. Miss Adams is 
not temperamentally well equipped for 
the hard, sensual, ruthless, physically 
flamboyant temptress to whom we are 
accustomed in this ballet, nor does she 
have the sort of technique best suited 
to the part. She turned the character 
into a softer, more sympathetic, but 
still cruel and unprincipled woman, 
and she danced with supple skill. 
Francisco Moncion was superb in the 
title role; and Robert Barnett and 
Stanley Zompakos were especially et- 
fective as the Servants who perform 
the drunken duet in the second scene. 

The program opened with an un- 
distinguished “Swan Lake”. Tanaquil 
LeClercq has improved as Odette, but 
it remains one of her least effective 


roles. She danced it very cautiously 
on this occasion. Nicholas Magal- 
lanes, hopelessly miscast as Prince 


Siegfried, was mercifully spared his 
solo variation, and merely partnered 
Miss LeClereq. Patricia Wilde and 
Andre Eglevsky gave a scintillating 
performance of Balanchine’s “Sylvia’ 
pas de deux; and the evening closed 
with a rollicking performance of Rob- 
bins’ “The Pied Piper”, in which 
Janet Reed was as captivating as ever. 
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Iva Kitehell— Satirist 


(Continued from page 11) 
signed her to an NCAC contract: 
Life made her nationwide news with 
a picture spread, 

Since then, she has entertained over 
400 audiences in this country, Canada, 
and Hawaii. When she went to South 
America in 1951, under the m: inage- 
ment of Mark Bichurin, her engage- 
ments in various cities were always 
extended. This year she was acclaimed 
in Cuba, and next year she will ap- 
pear in Puerto Rico and, finally, im 
Europe. No American solo dance re- 
citalis : can match her record in num- 
ber and size of engagements. 

This year, Miss Kitchell is offering 
her program in a new and provoca- 
tive format, in which she will not 
leave the stage, except for two inter- 
missions, from the time she comes on 
in s eg clothes, ready to make up 
for the concert, to the moment when 
she begins to remove her make-up 
after the concert is over. Her in- 
genious and entertaining costume 
changes will be made in view of the 
audience, eliminating stage waits. Her 
full repertoire will be listed by num- 
ber in the program, and she will 
present the dances in the order her 
fancy dictates, announcing each one. 

The new style of the program is 
characteristic of Miss Kitchell’s ap- 
proach to her art, which she does not 
allow to stagnate. Quite obviously, 
she is constantly enlarging her reper- 
toire, finding her material everywhere 
—for example in the behavior of 
fellow commuters on the Long Island 
Rail “oad. 
ut she works with equal vigor on 
polishing and keeping fresh her old 
numbers. As a dance satirist she must 
have at her command a variety of 
techniques, and smoothing the shifts 
between such opposing styles as ballet, 
modern, and Spanish requires con- 
stant application and rehearsal. As a 
case in point, she will spend hours 
getting suitable and exact rhythms 
in her castanet playing for “Danse 
Espagnole”, a wicked take-off of 
leering, stomping Spanish dancers. 

She enjoys recostuming her dances 
—she designs and makes all her cos- 
tumes—aware that her funniest cre- 
ations are frequently prompted by 
odds and ends haphazardly lying 
around the sewing room. 

She has taught pantomime at 
Jacob’s Pillow, and has for two vears 
held at her home ballet classes for 
children from Huntington and neigh- 
boring communities. As usual, she 
pours all her energies into this project, 
of necessity interrupted by her tours, 
and she derives great satisfaction 
from it in turn. Particularly close to 
her heart is her sponsorship of a 
thirt pigy ll ei girl, whom she he- 
lieves possesses unusual talent. She 
is 1 aii it possible for her to attend 
one of the leading ballet schools in 
New York City, and she is giving 


her invaluable friendship and super- 
vision. Yet she does not expect nor 
want her to follow in her footsteps 
as a dance satirist, being willing to 
let the youngster discover her own 
artistic path. 

A story about the Websters would 
not be complete without the saga of 
Huckleberry, their five -year-old cat. 
Comfortably plump, this sleek, dark 
grey and white animal has seven mini- 
ature exits cut in the walls through 
which she can come and go as she 
pleases. Her favorite sport—a dismay- 
ing one—is to capture baby rabbits 
and deposit them under the Websters’ 
bed 

About three years agu, the first 
time the couple went away together, 
on a vacation trip to Europe, Huckle- 
berry stayed at home rather moodily 
for about ten days. Then she dis- 
appeared completely. Neighbors, care- 
takers of the home, Harvey Brown, 
all hunted high and low for the cat, 
knowing how precious she was to the 
Websters. Three weeks later, the day 
the latter were to return, debate was 
still raging as to who would break 
the sad news of Huckleberry’s loss. 
Just an hour before the vacationers 
were due from the international air- 
port at Idlewild, the cat stalked into 
the house, where she was discovered 
“kneading bread” in happy anticipa- 
tion of her masters’ return. : 

Slightly leaner than when she went 
away, Huckleberry never revealed 
where she had been nor how she 
knew to the hour when the Websters 
would return. But during subsequent 
trips taken by her owners she has 
been quite content to wait for their 
return—at home. 


Seattle 


(Continued from page 16) 
into the surrounding King County 
area and an increase of Family Night 
concerts under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Carl S. Linden. 

Opera activity will be a_ three- 
pronged affair, in the hands of Eu- 
gene Linden and Stanley Chapple. 
The former will conduct “Carmen” 
and “Madama Butterfly” in five cities, 
Sept. 23 to Oct. 11, as the Northwest 
Grand Opera Association repeats its 
spring tour (which presented “Rigo- 
letto”) in Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, 
Portland and Vancouver, B. C. Im- 
ported singers will include Regina 
Resnik, Robert Rounseville and Edwin 
Dunning for “Carmen” Tomiko 
Kanazawa and Gabor Carelli for 
“Butterfly”. Mr. Chapple, as head of 
the school of music at the University 
of Washington, conducts an Opera 


Theater series which included Mo- 
zart’s “Bastien et Bastienne” and Pur- 
cell’s “Dido and Aeneas 
mer, In 


this sum- 
1954-55 he will = offer 





HEART OF TEXAS 


Bidu Sayao is greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tiffany, left, before 

her concert for the Abilene Civic Music Association, of which Mr. 

Tiffany is president. At right is Henry Jackson, the soprano's 
accompanist 


October, 1954 


“Orphée et Eurydice” by Gluck, “Don 
Giovanni” by Mozart, and four cham- 
ber operas—“I]1 Combattimento” by 
Monteverdi, “The Princess and the 
Pea” by Ernst Toch, “The Beckoning 
Fair One” by Gerald Kechley (for- 
mer university student), and “Three 
Blind Mice”, a new opera by Glenn 
Hughes and John Verrall, members 
of its faculty. Mr. Chapple has 
agreed to conduct “Faust” early this 
fall for the non-professional Seattle 
Civic Opera Association. 

MAXINE CUSHING GRAY 


Shakespeare 


(Continued from page 5) 

ics) to some peculiar conclusions as 
to the virtues of the show. To them 
I can only suggest that they put 
Broadway and Hollywood dogma 
completely out of their minds for 48 
hours and then go back and see the 
performance again. 

What of Mendelssohn's music? It 
is the heart and soul of the produc- 
tion. Whenever the music enters 
whether with the Scherzo, the Noc- 
turne, the Wedding March, the 
Lullaby of the “spotted snakes” or 
the exiting epithalamium the fan- 
tasy, the essential fay-quality of 
Shakespeare’s inspiration are im- 
pressed anew upon the spectator. The 
horseplay and the earthy humor of 
the dramatic episodes lead one astray, 
but Mendelssohn seemed to know, 
almost better than Shakespeare, what 
this bit of midsummer moonshine was 
all about, and he gently redirects our 
attention to it with each discreet in- 
trusion of his harmonies. Elizabethan 
theatergoers might not have under- 
stood it—perhaps even been irked by 
it—but, for people of today, it illu- 
mines and makes magical the whole 
thesis of the play. 


Ralph Hunter New Director 
Of the Collegiate Chorale 


Ralph Hunter, director of the Men's 
Glee Club at Radio City Music Hall, 
has been appointed choral director of 
the Collegiate Chorale for its 1954-55 
season. Formerly assistant choral 
conductor at the Juilliard School of 
Music, Mr. Hunter replaces Robert 
Shaw, the chorale’s founder and con- 
ductor, whose heavy touring commit 
ments with his professional group 
prevent him from continuing in the 
post. Mr. Hunter will remain in his 
full-time job at the Radio City Music 
Hall. He is familiar with _ chorale’s 
activities, having served as its assist- 
ant conductor on sever: “y occasions in 
the last few years. 


Offenbach Operetta Given 
In New English Version 


Westrort, Conn.—The premiere of 
“The Private Affairs of the Grand 
Duchess”, adapted with book and Eng- 
lish lyrics by Ruth and Thomas Mar 
tin from Offenbach’s “La Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein”, was given at 
the White Barn Theater in Westport 
on Aug. 21 and 22. The production 
was directed by Charles Friedman, 
with a cast of 22 headed by Ethel 
Barrymore Colt. Mr. Martin was 
music director. Rossini’s “The Bar- 
ber of Seville’, adapted by Virginia 
Card, was presented at the summer 
theater earlier in the month under the 
direction of Miss Card. 


New Musician’s Guide 
Of Use to Professionals 


A valuable source of information 
for the professional musician has 
been published under the title “The 
Musician’s Guide” by Music Informa- 
tion Service, Inc., 236 West 55th St., 
New York 19. The guide’s nation- 
wide listings range from advertising 
agencies and artists representatives to 
unions and vocal coaches, embracing 
a wide variety of classified entries, 
both US and foreign. It is available 
from the publishers at $2.50 
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Madeleine Carabo-Cone 


Violinist and Pedagogue 
‘Discriminating Musicianship.’’ 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Author: “Fingerboard Fiuency’’ 
Former ist Violin, Cleveland Orchestra 
Write: Studio 503 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un.—Member N. Y, S. T. A. 
Member Plane Teachers Congress, N. Y. 
Faculty: New York University 

Mem 


853 7th Ave., N.Y.C. "C1 7-3970 


Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
1233 Kimbell Bidg., 306 S$. Wabesh Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Concerts and Recitals 
Write for Information 














Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 











Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Member Aawa Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
TS and NYSTA 


15 W. it y N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 

















‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


MUSICIANS WANTED—Air National 
Guard Band, White Plains, N. Y. Ratings 
open, Service exemption. Pension at 60. 
W.0.J.G. J. Losh, Bedford Y.M.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR RENT 


Noted singer's widow offers beauti- 
fully furnished large room, private 
bath, non-housekeeping. Central 
location N.Y.C. Gentleman musician 
or student. References. Address Box 
1020, care of Musical America, 113 
West 57th St., New York 19. 


STUDIO FOR RENT—Large, light, at- 
tractive. Steinway Grand. Carnegie Hall 
section. Available 10 AM to 6 PM 3 
times weekly. Privacy. Quiet. Call between 
9 AM & I! AM, Barzin, Circle 5-4924. 
References required. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
: VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
New | York 23. SU 7-1514 


- JORGE BENITEZ | 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorza 


250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


at Bridgton Academy, 
North Bridgton, Maine 


6 WEEK SESSION: July-August, 1955 
for String Players and Pianists 
Individual Lessons. Chamber Music Featured. 
For booklet write Rm, 1011, 


13 W. 57th St., 


sre BEST 


Pianist 
60 Sutton Place, S., N.Y.C. 22 PL 5-2666 


New York 19, N. Y. 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 


Concert—Opera—TV—Radio 
Recordings 


Member NYSTA & NATS 
251 W. 92 St., N. Y. 25 — TR 7-9192 


ALBA 


CLAWSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Teacher of Frank Parker and Miss Jo Sullivan 
1425 Broadway, New York (Studio 63) 

LO 249 


CORNELL of IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Directer 
Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount bndanan lowa 


VERA CURTIS | 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


TEAC a OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th ot, N.Y. 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 


30 West 67th wa N.Y.C. TR 7-2305 


MAY L. ETTS. 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF a 
Studio: 709 Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th st. | N.Y. 19 Phone: Taylor 7-7728 


SARA SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONSULTANT — CAREER ADVISOR 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
By Appointment only Cl. 7-7235 


Studio 315 West 57th, New York ow 


DONALD GAGE 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 


Member NYSTA and NATS 
Studies in N.Y.C., Newark & Millburn, N. J. 


Secretary: Audrey Bouvier 
605 Thoreau Terrace Union, N, J. 


Atw 9-5308 


260 W. 


MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Faculty: New York College of Music 
333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


HEYNE 


. 
Frederick 
Tenor 
Concert—0 pera—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
259 W. 12th St... NYC 14 WA 9-2660 
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Operas to be performed in the guest 
composer series at the New School 
for Social Research will be Bernard 
Rogers’ “The Veil”, Hugo Weisgall’s 
“The Tenor”, Lockrem Johnson’s 
“Letter to Emily”, and Dominick Ar- 
gento’s “Sicilian Limes”. They will 
be directed by James Lucas and will 
be given at the Provincetown Play- 
house at four-week intervals begin- 
ning Oct. 27. 


Three additions to the faculty of 
the Mannes College of Music this 
fall are Vladimir Graffman, violin; 
Alexander Williams, clarinet ; and 
Benjamin Garry, clarinet and saxo- 
phone. Returning to the college after 
a one-year leave of absence are Bohu- 
slav Martinu, in composition, and 
Frances Dillon, in piano and pedag- 
ogy. 


Special scholarships in flute and 
oboe are being offered this year at the 
Juilliard School of Music. The 
awards, covering tuition, will be made 
through auditions conducted by mem- 
bers of the woodwind faculty. Stu- 
dents receiving the scholarships will 
also become members of the Juilliard 
Orchestra. 


A special series of string recitals 
by faculty members of the New York 
College of Music, will be given on 
Wednesday nights this season. Laszlo 
Varga, solo cellist of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, will be heard 


in the first recital on Oct. 20. The 
second recital will be given’ by 
Emanuel Vardi, violist, on Nov. 17, 


and the third by violinist Arved Kurtz, 
director of the college. on Jan. 12. 
The Alumni Association of the New 
York College of Music will hold a 
dinner and meeting at the Town Hall 
Club on Nov. 9 to elect its officers. 
Felice Takakjian continues to serve 
as acting chairman. Graduates of the 
college are requested to communicate 
with Miss Takakjian for reservations, 
addressing her at the college. 


Four scholarships in music were 
awarded this year for study in the 
American Theatre Wing's profes- 
sional training program. The winners 
were Lorraine Donahue, Willabelle 
Underwood, Maureen McNalley, so- 
pranos, and Abe Polakoff, baritone. 


Miss McNalley entered the elimina- 
the music 


tion contests in both and 


in new york 


theatre divisions and came through as 
a finalist in both. 


A new course at New York Univer- 
sity's Division of General Education 
next year will be “Music for Radio 
and Television”, conducted by Roger 
Bowman. The course is designed to 
assist musicians in adapting their 
talents to requirements of video and 
broadcasting. 


Brooklyn College has announced 
the appointment of Siegmund Levarie 
to succeed Robert L. Sanders as chair- 
man of the department of music. Mr. 
Levarie, who reecived his Ph.D. at the 
University of Vienna in 1938, has 
taught at the University of Chicago 
and at Chicago Musical College, 
where he was dean and chairman of 
the department of musicology. 


Stuart Ross, who is on the faculty 
of the Theatre Wing professional 
training program, will also teach at 
the Ornstein — of Music in 
Philadelphia on Fridays, and at the 
Gage School of Music in Newark, 
N. J., on Tuesdays. He will accept 
piano students at these schools and 
any students interested in accompany- 
ing. 


Konrad Wolff will give a series of 
private lessons in Minnez polis, from 
Oct. 11 through 23, in piano inter- 
pretation and pedagogy. 


Sarah Lawrence College has ap- 


pointed Harold Aks and Kenneth 
Wentworth to its music faculty for 
the coming academic year. Mr. Aks 


will direct the college chorus, replac- 
ing Hugh Ross; Mr. Wentworth will 
teach piano and other courses. 


Two scholarships, in piano and vio- 
lin, have been established in the name 
of George Gershwin at the music 
school of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. They have been granted by the 
composer’s brother, Ira, as a tribute 
to the role played by George Gershwin 
during the early years of the settle- 
ment school. 


The Young Men's Symphony, a 
training orchestra now in its 53rd sea- 
son, resumed rehearsals on Sept. 12 
at the New York City Center. Mem- 
bership is open to young men and 
women desiring orchestral training 
preparatory to professional careers. 





Henri Paul 


STRAUSS FROM CANADA 
Herta Glaz (left), as Octavian, and Rose Bampton, as the Marschallin, 


in scenes from Act | of Strauss's " 


Der Rosenkavalier” 


, sung recently by 


the two artists over a coast-to-coast television network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation from Montreal 








EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANISTS PRePAnee FOR pues PER. 
FORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
17 East 79th Street, New York, N. ¥. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 


Eastman School of Music 


Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author “Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp” 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio David Mannes School 


157 E. 74 &t., N.Y.C. BO 3-3035 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-58/9 


Glenn MARTIN 


Baritone 
Member of NYSTA 


202 Riverside Dr., NY 25 


D a R R E L L 
PIANO @ THEORY * COACHING 


iecredited “‘Progressive 


AC 2-0655 


Series” Teacher 
Formerly: Faculty Juilliard, 
, and Manhattan School of Music 


MU 3-5538 


N.Y.U 
64 E. 34, N. Y., 16 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 


Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Private Lessons-Summer Courses-New York City 


320 W. 86th St., N.Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y¥.C. Tel MUrray Hill 3-9580 


MADAME SOLANO 


VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
Opera and concert —. Classica! 
Span. songs. y geeky professionals 
RI 9-6490 
415 Central Park W., N.Y¥.C. 25 


Pietro Betty 


SOLDANG — SCHULEEN 


Voice Repertoire 
Members: NYSTA—NATS 
46 W. 84 St., NYC 24 TR 4-5699 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
evelopment 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 


FELICE 


TAKAKJIAN 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Faculty: N. Y. College of Music 
RE. 7-5751 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music; Bronx House; 
Music School of The Henry St. Settlement 


415 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. AC 2-0852 
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we 


Daniel Pinkham has been appointed 
as a teaching associate in harpsichord 
at the Boston University division of 
music. Mr. Pinkham has in previous 
years played in the Boston University 
recital series and on several programs 
over the school’s’ radio _ station 
WBUR-FM. 

The Northwestern University mu- 
sic school has inaugurated a course 
of study in harpsichord this fall, lead- 


ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


eaching Aids for Practicing and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
Member Faculty: N. Y. College of Music 
171 W. 71 St., N.Y.C. ey Seen 


~ LILL WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 


Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 











IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 


Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 





DR. KONRAD WOLFF 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Keyboard harmony, chamber music, coaching. 
Also: Washington, D.C.—W0-6-9886 
336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. 33, N. Y. 
WA 7-4622 














De UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Accomplished Faculties 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 
Office of Admissions, 64 E. Lake St. 
etscnsncedinel 1, IMinois 





- ALODIA 


DICIUTE 


Mezzo Soprano, Lithuanian State Opera 
OPERA COACH 
VOICE TECHNIQUE 
1229 Kimball Bldg. HArrison 7-7755 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of N.A.T.S. 

1225 Kimball Bidg. HArrison 7-7755 

Res. Phone: SUperior 7-4200 


DANCE - 
INSTRUCTION 





Studio: 




















BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children—adults 
Complete Education in Theatrical Dancing 


1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 
= 
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in other centers 


ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music. In 
charge of instruction in this field will 
be Dorothy Lane, associate professor. 
A course in harpsichord literature will 
be open to the public. 


Arnold Belnick, of New York, has 
been appointed to the violin depart- 
ment of the Peabody Conservatory, 
and Virginia Shoop, violinist, for- 
merly of the Houston and Brevard 
orchestras, now a member of the 
Baltimore Symphony, will teach in the 
Peabody Preparatory Department. . . 
The New York Pro Musica Antiqua 
will appear at Peabody on Nov. 16, 
during the Candlelight Concert series, 
which features the Peabody Little 
Orchestra conducted by Reginald 
Stewart. Also included in the series 
will be appearances by the Kroll Quar- 
tet and Mitchell Miller, oboist, Oct. 
5; Ogden Nash, narrating his own 
lyrics to Saint-Saéns’ “The Carnival 
of the Animals”, Oct. 19; perform- 
ances of Monteverdi’s “Il Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi e di Clorinde” and 
Stravinsky’s “L’Histoire du Soldat”, 
Nov. 2; Rey and Gomez, Nov. 30; 
and a double bill of Menotti operas, 
“The Telephone” and “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”, Dec. 14. 


The department of speech and the 
school of music of the University of 
Michigan presented four performances 
of Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” 
early in August. The opera was di- 
rected by Joseph Blatt and staged by 
Valentine Windt. 


The Indiana University music 
school will undertake its most ambi- 
tious opera program this year with 
performances of “Fledermaus”, “Ma- 
dama_ Butterfly’, “Ariadne auf 
| Naxos”, “Parsifal”’, and “Tosca”. 
Hans Busch will return from a year 
of study abroad on a Rockefeller 
fellowship to stage three of the 
operas. The conductors will be Ernst 
Hoffman, Wolfgang Vacano, and 
Frank St. Leger. 


Paul Net#l, professor of music his- 
tory and literature at the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music, appeared as 
a guest speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Mozart Society in Salzburg in 
August. He spoke on “Mozart in the 
USA”. Preparatory to the interna- 
tional observance in 1956 of the Mo- 
zart bicentennial, the Frankfurt pub- 
lishing firm of S. Fischer will bring 
out a volume by Mr. Nettl entitled 
“Mozart Brevier”. 


The Philadelphia Musical Academy 
has reorganized its opera department, 
with Doris Doree, a member of the 
academy’s vocal faculty, as the new 
director. The school has also added 
a department of dance theater to its 
curriculum this season, headed by 
Nadia Chilkovsky. Several prominent 
dancers and choreographers will ap- 
pear as advisors and guest lecturers. 


Additions to the faculty of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
this year include Katherine M. 
Hoopes, in violin, and Gertrude B. 
O’Brien, in voice. Dorothea Persi- 
chetti has been appointed special lec- 
ture-recitalist on Music of the United 
States and on Contemporary Music 
Literature. 


The Academy of Vocal Arts in 
Philadelphia has again awarded a 
year’s scholarship to the winner of the 
Meistersinger Contest held in Niirn- 
burg in June. This year’s winner was 
Manfred Cambell, of Berlin, who was 
chosen from over 3,000 contestants. 


Berlioz’s “Requiem” will be per- 
formed this season under the auspices 


of the Les Angeles Bureau of Music, 
with the co-operation of Local 47 of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. The work will be presented at a 
free concert, financed by allocations 
from the Music Performance Trust 
Fund. The announcement was made as 
the 35 youth and adult choruses spon- 


sored by the bureau resumed their 
seasonal activities. 
Oscar Wagner, for many years 


dean of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
who in the past few years has been 
teaching in Los Angeles, has joined 
the music faculty of the University 
of Utah at Salt Lake City. Mr. Wag- 
ner will also continue his activities in 
Los Angeles. 


Frederick C. Ebbs, associate pro- 


fessor and director of bands at Bald- 


win-Wallace College since 1948, will 
assume similar posts at the State 
University of Iowa next year. 
‘ 

Florence 

(Continued from page 6) 
eased the orchestra and audience into 
immediate sympathy, yet the com- 


manding strength he kept just below 
the surface was adequate to the most 


forceful mood. 

The AIDEM orchestra has still 
not had time to reach maturity, but 
it promises well for the future, espe- 
cially in its treatment of old music, 


which in many aspects is already ex- 


ceptional The background of 
Renaissance arches and frescoes is a 
memorable setting for old Italian 
music, and the soft prolonged echoes 
of these old buildings clothes the 
sounds in an aura of mystic beauty 
which is little short of supernatural 

The third visit to Florence of Theo 
dore Bloomfield on Sept. 2, to con- 
duct the last concert of the AIDEM 
summer series in the cortile of the 


Pitti Palace, revealed a considerable 
development in his work since his first 
tour in 1952. Since his del ut in Italy, 
conducting Strauss’s “Salome” at 
Como in 1952, this young American 
has paid numerous visits to the chief 
concert centers here, and his interpre- 


tations in Milan, Florence, Rome and 
Turin have left the impression of a 
vital musical personality, still imma 
ture, but promising a fine future. He 
still has the gift of burning energy, 
but the residue of nervous tension, 


which robbed his slow movements of 
repose, has diminished and a delicacy 
that previously eluded him was shown 
in his recent concerts here. 

His programs, designed for open- 
air performances and a largely tourist 
audience, included only one item new 
to Florence, the “Celebrazionea della 
Vita”, by Raffaele Venticinque (b. 
Ancono, 1910), a pupil of Alfano and 
Tommassini. ‘This symphonic poem, 
heard without program annotations, 
seemed unnecessarily fragmentary, yet 
not without pregnant themes, dramatic 
qualities, and good scoring. 

—REGINALD S. BRINDLE 


Brazil 


(Continued from page 10) 
leira, under its regular conductor, 
Eleazar de Carvalho. Mr. Firkusny 
proved once more to be an outstand- 
ing interpreter of great versatility. 
His reading of a Schubert sonata was 
as charming as that of the Proko- 
fieff Toccata was scintillating. Under 
his fingers, Brahms’s D minor Con- 
certo came to intense life and Men- 
delssohn’s G minor Concerto was 
negotiated in brilliant fashion. 

The winner of first prize 
pianists at the 1954 Geneva contest, 
the young Brazilian artist Jacques 
Klein, who studied in Vienna but was 
virtually unknown in his homeland, 
appeared in recital and with orchestra 
here on his return. These programs 


among 


were awaited with great curiosity. 
The well-built programs included 
3eethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111; Pro- 


kofieff’s Seventh Sonata; Chopin’s 
Fourth Ballade, and Barcarolle ; and 

3rahms’s Concerto No. 1, and gave 
opportunity to display many sepects 
of his art. Undoubtedly a_ very 
talented pianist, Mr. Klein played 
with simplicity and great technical 
command, and his sincere interpreta- 
tions were convincing and musically 
expressive. The Orquestra Sinfonica, 
conducted by Mr. van Remoortel, 
gave him excellent support in the 
3rahms work. 


Hunter College Series 
Opens Twelfth Season 


The twelfth annual series of Satur 
day evening concerts at Hunter Col 
lege will get under way on Oct. 16 
with a concert by the Quartetto Itali- 
ano. Ten succeeding events will bring 
Elisabeth Schwarzko Nov. 6: Na 
than Milstein, Nov 0: Irmgard See 
fried, Dec. 11; Solomon, Jar 8: 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 22: Willian 
Backhaus, Feb. 5; Richard Tucker 
Feb. 26; Clifford Curzon, March 12: 
and William Primrose and Rudolf 
Firkusny, in a joint recital, March 26 
There will also be one dance recital 


on Jan. 29, featuring 
and their company 


Mata ind H 





Coach and 


Accompanist 


us EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y.C. CI 7-3287 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Faculty Mannes College of Music 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3432 


ROBERT PAYSON y | L L 


Coach—Accompanist 





Teacher of Piano 


166 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 


WILLIAM 4 U G H ES 


Coach—Accem panist 
50 W. 67th me N.Y.C, 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Coeach—Accom panist 
Singers and Instrumentalists 
246 W. 73rd St. NYC 23 TR 3-1808 


STEPHEN PONGRACZ 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Accom panist—C oach 
305 Haven Ave., N.Y.C. 33 LO 8-2818 


STUART ROSS 


Coaeh—Accompanist 


Accompanist of Patrice Munsel, Charice Kullman, 
and Elena Nikolaidi 


N.Y.C. 


TR 7-6700 


TR 3-8373 


145 W. 55th St., CI 7-4564 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
219 E. 12th St., NYC SP 7-5366 


~uce WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 
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Verdi Requiem Led 
By Fricsay in Israel 
TeL-Aviv.—Verdi’s “Manzoni Re- 


quiem” has recently been performed 
with striking success in several cen- 


ters of this country, by musical 
torces aggregating 250 men and 
women, under the guest leadership 


of Ferenc Fricsay. This was the first 
hearing of the work in Israel, and 
the initial performance in a Hebrew 
version. As a matter of fact, the 
guest sang their roles in 
Latin, while the chorus used Hebrew. 
After some initial doubts about the 
latter as a medium, Mr. Fricsay was 
pleasantly surprised to see that it 
provided no obstacles to a successful 
performance of Verdi’s music. 

His interpretation struck a middle 
course in deciding whether the “Re- 
quiem” should be approached as a 
sacred work or like any other score 
by this composer. He treated it as a 
composition of grandeur, deep reli- 
gious feeling, and an almost super- 
human tonal expression; but at the 
same time without any lack of stress 
on the beauty of the vocal line. It 
was a polished, brilliant and vigorous 
reading. 

The large body of singers was well 
disciplined, and sang with unity of 
effect, in a richly colored and dy- 
namically varied manner. The chorus 
was ably supported by the Israel 
Philharmonic, whose players were 
stirred by the music and gave an es- 
pecially sensitive accompaniment to 
the soloists. The latter had sung the 
work under noted conductors in other 
countries. Frances Yeend, soprano, 
with her soundly trained and beau- 
tiful voice, had ample scope to dis- 
play her fluent voice production, 
clarity and precision in attack. Mari- 
anne Radev, whose mezzo-soprano 
voice has a deep, warm and velvety 
quality, also impressed with her vig- 
orous temperament and dramatic 
power. Gabor Carelli, tenor, showed 
good schooling, and his tones were 
marked by beauty, mellowness, and 
clarity, his approach somewhat in the 
operatic tradition. Kim Borg, bass, 
with his powerful voice, especially 
rich in the lower register, sustained 
his role with confidence, mastery and 
feeling ; 


soloists 


Performances of the “Requiem” in 
America 


Tel-Aviv, in the Zionists of 


Open-Air Auditorium, were so suc- 
cessful that the work had to be re- 
peated ten times. This included the 
six hearings in Tel-Aviv, one each in 
Jerusalem, at Haifa, in Emek Khefer 
(agricultural center) before an au- 


dience of 7,000, and for the Jordan | 


Valley settlers in the Biblical town 
of Beisan, where there is an open-air 
amphitheater seating 4,000. 


—SAMUEL MATALON | 


Fiedler Conducts 
West Coast Series 


San Francisco.—The busiest of 
musical summers finally reached a 
pause, giving ears a rest prior to the 
opera opening on Sept. 17 

The Art Commission “Pops”, with 
Arthur Fiedler conducting the San 
Francisco Symphony (ninety per cent 
of the regular personnel and ten per 
cent summer replacements), drew_au- 
diences of incredible size to the Civic 
Auditorium; many were turned away 
on more than one occasion. 

Soloists heard under Mr. Fiedler on 
the series of nine programs included 
Ernst Gloe, accordionist; Maurice 
Wilk, violinist; Joseph Eubanks, bari- 
tone; Richard Cummings and William 
Corbett Jones, duo-pianists; Samuel 
Lipman, pianist; Julian Karolyi, pia- 
nist; Jerome Rose, teen-age pianist, 
who made a most auspicious debut 
with a beautiful performance of the 
Schumann Concerto in A _ minor; 
Maurice Euphrat, pianist; Frank 
Houser, concertmaster; Maro Aje- 
mian, pianist; and for the grand finale 
Castle McCall, teen-age coloratura 
soprano; Lloyd Gowen, flutist; and 
the Municipal Chorus, with Margot 
Helmuth Blum as soloist in Vaughan 
Williams’ “Tudor Portrait” No. 1. 
For the latter work, Hans Leschke 
trained the chorus and took a well- 
deserved bow. 


—M. M. F. 


Jacques Singer To Conduct 
Corpus Christi Symphony 


Corpus CuHristi, TEXAs.—Jacques 
Singer, American conductor who has 
conducted orchestras in Israel dur- 
ing the past season, has been engaged 
as musical director of the Corpus 
Christi Symphony. Mr. Singer was 
for five years conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony and for three years con- 
ductor of the Vancouver Symphony 





KING SIZE "CARMEN" 


Principals for Bizet's opera as produced recently by the Starlight Theater 
in Kansas City, in which only two artists were of average height. Kneeling 
are Emile Renan (Dancairo) and Michael Pollock (Remendado), both 
5'9//.". From the left, standing, Morley Meredith (Zuniga), 6'5"; Martha 
Rosenquist (Frasquita), 6'I"; Ann Bollinger (Micaéla), 5'l1"; William 
Shriner (Escamillo), .6'6!/2"; Jean Madeira (Carmen), 6'l'/2"; Donald 
Clarke (Don José), 6'5"; and Shirley Winston (Mercedes) 6'2!/." 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 
American Debut 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Conductors: EDUARD VAN BEINUM, RAFAEL KUBELIK 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


American Debut Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast Tour 


American Debut—Sept. & Oct. 1954 East of Mississippi 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy Wanderer” 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Edith Moeller, Conduct or 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 





Tour March 1955 

















Persenal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Vienna Academy Chorus — 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 











Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson. O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg _ and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 
Return of the One and Only 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Sergei Denham, Director 








(6 persons} 





Harp Quintet 











Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Mata and Hari and Company 


_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


_ Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee _ 


FEDERICO Rey and nar Comez 


Dance Satirists_ 





NEW! 
(20 Persons) 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





MUSICAL AMERICA 
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_Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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AMERICA 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





| Personal Direction 
| Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








Personal Direction 
Coppicus, Schang & Brown 











CLAUDIO 
_ Arrau 


Baldwin Piano 


TODD 
Ouncan 


Pianist 


Baritone 


GARY 
Sraffman 


Pianist 
EUGENE 
_Ist 
Pianist 
GEORGE 
London 


Bass-Baritone 
LOIS 
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LICIA 


Albanese 


Soprano 
Metrepolitan, San Francisco, Miami, 
Fs. Worth, Kansas City Operas 


JUSSI 
Bjoerling 


Tenor 
MARIO 
- Braggiotti 
Pianist 
MISCHA 
Elman 


Violinist 
RUDOLF 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL 
Glenn 
Violinist 


SZYMON 


Goldberg 


| SASCHA 

- Gorodnitzki 

| 

| DOROTHY 
Kirsten 


Seprano 


-| Metropolitan, San Francisee Operas 


NAN 


~ Merriman 


Mezzo-Soprano 


|. 

Lily Pons 
Soprano 
Metrepolitan, San Francisce Operas 


TOSSY 


- Spivakovsky 
Violinist 
GLADYS 


Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Marshall 
Soprano — 
MILDRED 
Miller 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WILLIAM 
Primrose 
Violist 
-Sanroma 
| Baldwin Piano Pianist 
F EDWIN 
Steffe 
Baritone 
POLYNA 
Stoska 
q Soprano | 
Whittemore 
& Lowe | 
Beldwin Pianes Duo-Pianists | 
CAMILLA 
Wicks 
Violinist | 
CAMILLA 
Williams 
Soprano 





CIRCLE 7-6900 
. | RISE 
Vronsky Stevens 
& Babin Mezzo-Soprano 
Duo-Pianists YI-KWEI 


Steinway Pianos 








Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 








Pianist 





ANN 
Ayars 
Soprano 
ROSE 
Bampton 
Soprano 
FRANCES 
Bible 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON 
Crain 
Tenor 
LISA 


Della Casa 


Violinist | 


Soprano 
| IGOR 
| Gorin 
Baritone 
ERVIN 
_ Laszlo 
Pianist 
| WITOLD 
| Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 
YEHUDI . 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
MONA 
Paulee 
Mezzo-Soprano 
LEONARD 
Pennario 
Baldwin Piano _ _ Pianist 


Sze 


Bass-Baritone 
ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 
Templeton 
Pianist 
ROMAN 
Totenberg 
Violinist 
DOROTHY 
Warenskjold 
Soprano 
FRANCES 
Yeend 
Soprano 





Personal Direction 





Andre Mertens 








| 
| Steinway Piano 


| Nikolaidi 


PAUL 


Badura-Skoda 


Pianist 
Westminster Records 


ELENA 


Contralto 
| RICARDO 
Odnoposoff 
| Violinist 
| IRMGARD 
| Seefried 
Seprano 
JENNIE 
Tourel 


Merzzo-Soprano 





Personal Direction 
Horace J. Parmelee 











JOHN 


Carter 
Tenor 
MILDRED 
Dilling 
Harpist _| 
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a Skilled Accompanist 


at Your Service Any lime 








PROFICIENCY 
RECORDS 





With the release of five Long Playing 12-inch records, 
Murlyn Recording Company, Inc. provides an indispensa- 
ble aid to the teacher of voice, the professional singer and 
the student. 

These records are High Fidelity recordings, made by 
outstanding professional artists, singing classical and semi- 
classical selections, and accompanied by an equally out- 
standing and experienced accompanist. 

But here is where these records are unique: Following 
each interpretation the accompaniment is replayed with- 
out the singer’s rendition, so that the student of voice may 
sing the selection. 

Now, playing these records at home, the student of 
voice can sing with a skilled and experienced accompanist 


at any time and get the utmost benefit from his teacher's 
instruction. 

These records enable the professional musician to study 
outstanding artists while providing him also with a first- 
rate accompanist for his practice periods. 

These records are no substitute for the living dynamic 
teaching experience. But they do enable the teacher to 
simplify his teaching procedure. And if no qualified ac- 
companist is available, the teacher can use these accom- 
paniment records in his studio. 

Murlyn Proficiency Records are impressed on the high- 
est quality Vinyl discs. For those who have access to a mag- 
netic tape recorder, these recordings will be available on 7 
inch reels, containing 30 minutes of playing time. 


MURLYN PROFICIENCY RECORDS now available through leading music stores, $8.95 


oD 


Sauy Lerr, the accompanist on 
these recordings, is a graduate of 
the Institute of Musical Art. She 
studied voice production pri- 
vately with Alice Andres Parker 
and David Bispham. She has coached and ac- 
companied such well-known artists as Lauritz 
Melchior, Maria Muller, Tito Schipa, Stella 
Roman, Emanuel List, Herbert Janssen, Irene 
Jessner, Sydney Rayner, Evelyn Herbert, Giulio 
Gari and many others, 














P101 
EVELYN HERBERT 
soprano, star of opera, 

operetta and radio. 


P104 
GIULIO GARI 
leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, 


P105 


LAURA CASTELLANO 
lyric soprano, star of 
opera, concert, and radio. 





P102 
HERBERT JANSSEN 
outstanding baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


P103 
SYDNEY RAYNER 
famous American 
dramatic tenor. 


* 


For descriptive folder, write to: 
MURLYN RECORDING CO., INC. 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-1320 
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